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I - BIOGRAPHY 


Frederick  Shepherd  Converse  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass. , 
January  5,  1^71,  the  son  of  Edmund  Winchester  and  Charlotte 
Augusta  (Shepherd)  Converse.  He  is  a direct  descendant  of 
Deacon  Edward  Converse  who  came  to  America  from  Northumberland 
County,  England,  and  landed  at  Charlestown,  Mass. , in  I63O. 

Mr.  Converse  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children  and  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  attended  the  public  schools  of  Newton. 
Among  his  most  intimate  boyhood  chums  was  Wallace  Goodrich, 
musician,  and  William  M,'  Paxton^  artist,  and  both  of  these 
friendships  have  remained  throughout  the  years.  Mr.  Converse 
was  not  a boy  prodigy  though  he  was  genuinely  alive  to  music. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  began  piano  lessons  with 
Joseph  Cobb,  then  organist  at  the  Eliot  Church  in  Newton. 

M. 

Later  he  went  to  Junius  W.  Hill^  for  many  years  instructor 
of  music  at  Wellesley  College.  Under  his  tutelage  he  became 
acouainted  with  some  of  the  great  piano  classics  and  also 


♦(John)  Wallace  Goodrich  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  May  27, 

IS7I.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music  in  Munich  iS9^5, 
two  years  before  Mr.  Converse.  He  became  dean  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  1907 » and  director  of  that  institution 
in  1931*  He  is  a notable  conductor  and  has  introduced  many  of 
Mr.  Converse’s  works. 

•*  William  McGregor  Paxton,  eminent  artist  and  portrait  painter, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  June  IS69.  He  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Newton  and  became  instructor  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston  in  1906. 

# Junius  W.  Hill  born  1S40.  Eminent  American  musician  and  teach- 
er. Director  of  music  at  Wellesley  College  1SS^97  and  at  that 
time  taught  in  Boston.  Later  retired  from  active  musical  life 
and  settled  in  Los  Angeles  where  he  was  still  living  in  19BS, 


2 


began  a study  of  harmony.  At  an  early  age  he  made  atterants 
at  comnosition,  writing  a "Waltz”  and  a "Marche  Militaire. " 

Wallace  Goodrich,  who  was  also  studying  music  at  this  time, be- 
came interested  in  the  "Marche  Militaire”  and  arranged  it  for 
orchestra.  Although  they  made  several  attempts  to  have  it 
publicly  performed  their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

In  12^9  Mr.  Converse  entered  Harvard  College  and  there 
came  under  the  influence  of  John  Knowles  Paine  with  whom  he 
studied  musical  theory,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  instrumenta- 
tion. He  entered  actively  into  college  life  and  his  first  pub- 
lished work  "Ballet  from  Caius  Caesar"  was  written  for  theatricals 
in  which  he  as  a student  participated.  When  he  was  graduated 
in  1^93  ^6  took  highest  honors  in  music,  offering  as  a basis  for 
this  award  a "Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano”  which  was  performed 
at  the  Commencement  Exercises. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Converse  was  a prominent  business  man, 

(at  one  time  president  of  the  National  Tube  works,  also  the 
Conanicut  Mills)  and  it  was  intended  that  the  son  should  follow 
in  his  father's  footsteps.  Thereupon,  in  the  fall  after  his 
graduation  from  college  (lS93)>  entered  a Boston  banking 
office*  as  clerk.  The  experience  of  a few  months,  however, 
showed  him  that  he  was  unsuited  to  commercial  life,  and  he  de- 
cided to  make  music  his  profession.  He  then  resumed  the  study 
of  music,  this  time  entering  into  it  more  seriously  than  before. 


* Mr.  Converse  does  not  recall  the  name  of  this  firm 
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He  studied  piano  wit)!i  Carl  Baermann,  one  of  the  outstanding 
teachers  of  piano  in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  composition 
with  George  Chadwick  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  the  following  June  (1894)  he  married  Emma  Cecil  Tudor,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Tudor,  who  came  of  an  old  prominent  Boston  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Converse  made  their  home  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton, 
and  it  was  here  that  their  first  two  children  were  born. 

In  1896,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  Mr.  Converse 
went  to  Europe  where  he  enrolled  as  a pupil  in  the  Royal  School 
of  Music  in  Munich.  Here  he  studied  composition  with  Joseph 
Rheinberger*  one  of  the  strongest  and  sanest  teachers  of  music  in 
his  day.  He  also  studied  piano  with  Heinrich  Schwartz,  a noted 
German  pianist,  and  conducting  with  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  who  was 
conductor  of  the  Court  Orchestra  in  Munich.  Richard  Strauss,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  conductors  in  Europe,  was  in  Munich  at  this 
time  conducting  the  opera.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  perform- 
ance that  Mr.  Converse  attended  was  that  of  Mozart's  "Don  Juan" 
which  was  given  as  it  was  originally  performed  in  Mozart's  time. 
Mr.  Strauss  not  only  conducted  the  performance  but  acted  as  ac- 
companist as  well,  playing  the  recitatives  and  a.rias  on  the  oiano. 
A profitable  friendship  of  this  period  was  that  of  Ludwig  Thuillef' 


* Joseph  Rheinberger  (1839-1901*  famous  teacher,  composer,  organist. 
Became  professor  of  organ  and  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
Music  in  Munich  in  1867.  Was  a prolific  composer  in  almost  every 
field,  but  today  practically  everything  is  forgotten  but  his  organ 
works. 

*♦  Max  Erdmannsdorfer  (1848-1905).  One  of  the  outstanding  German 
conductors  of  his  day, 

# Ludwig  Thuille  (1861).  Eminent  Tyrolese  teacher  and  composer.  He 
became  teacher  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music  in  Munich  in  1893.  Ha.s 
written  numerous  choral  works,  some  chamber  music,  and  severalmoperas. 
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one  of  the  professors  at  the  school  and  also  a noted  cornnoser. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  here  Mr,  Converse  was  presented 
with  a medal  for  his  efforts  at  composition,  and  his  ’’Symphony 
in  D Minor''"  his  first  large  orchestral  work,  was  performed  at 
this  time. 

In  1S9S  Mr.  Converse  and  family  returned  to  this  country 
and  settled  in  Brookline.  The  following  year  (Jan.  I3,  1S99) 
the  first  movement  of  his  ’’S3rmphony  in  D Minor"  was  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  William  G-ericke  as  conductor, 
and  received  favorable  notice.  It  was  also  performed  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  the  same  year,  Mr . F, S. Converse  conducting. 

In  Sentember  I9OO  Mr.  Converse  became  instructor  of  music  at  the 
Old  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Franklin  Square  and 

4i 

taught  here  for  one  year.  In  October  of  this  same  year  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Converse  and  family  moved  to  Westwood,  Mass.,  a small  town 
fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  where  they  have  since  made  their  home. 

In  1903  be  was  appointed  instructor  of  music  at  Harvard 
University,  and  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  assistant  pro- 
fessor under  his  former  teacher  John  Knowles  Paine,  While  teach- 
ing here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Percy  Mackayet  who  came  into 
his  classroom  one  day  and  asked  him  to  write  the  music  for  his 
play  "Jeanne  d’Arc"  in  which  Julia  Marlowe  and  E.  H,  Sothem  were 
to  be  featured.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a fine  and  intimate 
friendship,  and  since  that  time  they  have  collaborated  on  several 
other  worksf  Feeling,  however,  that  his  teaching  here  did  not 

• Mr.  Converse  became  a trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
in  1^99  and  held  this  nosition  until  19?0  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1900-01  when  he  was  employed  as  teacher. 

**  Percy  Mackaye  fam.ous  poet  and  dramatist  born  in  New  York, March 
6,  1275* **  His  home  is  in  Cornish,  N.  H.  near  New  London,  N.  H. 
where  Mr.  Converse  has  a summer  home.  They  have  spent  many  hours 
together  when  Mr.  Converse  has  been  vacationing  here, 

# The  Bird  Masque  (1912),  The  Masque  of  St.  Louis  (l9l4),  Sindbad, 
the  Sailor  (l913)i  The  Immigrants  (I9l4l,  and  The  Scarecrow  (1953) 
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allow  him  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  comnosition  he 
handed  in  his  resignation  on  January  ?9,  1907,  to  take  effect 
the  following  year.  It  was  during  these  years  while  teaching 
at  Harvard  that  Mr,  Converse  wrote  some  of  his  best  works  in- 
cluding the  "Mystic  Trumpeter,"  his  first  opera  "The  Pipe  of 
Desire,"  "Jeanne  d’Arc,"  and  his  large  choral  work  "Job." 

Also  his  works  were  being  performed  both  in  this  country  and 
abroadt  and  the  success  which  attended  these  productions  was 
gaining  for  him  a considerable  reputation.  He  was  fast  be- 
coming recognized  as  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  com- 
posers. 

In  190s  the  Boston  Opera  Company  was  formed  and  Mr, 

Converse  was  very  active  in  this  enterprise,  becoming  its  first 
vice-president.  Later  that  year  (19OS)  he  went  to  Europe  partly 
in  the  interests  of  this  new  undertaking  and  partly  on  his  own 
account  that  he  might  come  in  contact  with  musical  influences 
there.  He  settled  with  his  family  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  a 
small  town  near  Lausanne.  With  occasional^,  visits  to  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  other  cities  for  matters  of  musical  interest  he 
devoted  his  time  to  composition  and  it  was  in  the  summer  of 
190s  that  he  wrote  his  second  opera,  "The  Sacrifice."  In 
November  of  that  year  he  went  to  Hamburg  to  be  present  at  a 
performance  of  "Job"  in  which  Schumann-Heink  sang  a leading  role. 

* "The  Festival  of  Pan"  was  produced  in  London  1904,  in  Warsaw 
in  the  season  of  190^5,  this  country  in  Boston  1900,  Cincinnati 
1905,  New  York  I905. 

"Endyraion's  Narrative"  was  produced  in  Boston  1903,  in  Cincinnati 
1905.  The  "Mystic  Trumpeter"  was  produced  in  Philadelphia  I905, 
Cincinnati  I906,  New  York  I906,  Boston  1907,  Chiceigo  1907,  and  in 
London  1911* 
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It  is  stated  in  Groves ' dictionary  and  elsewhere  that  at  this 
performance  Madame  Schumann- He ink  also  sang  "Hagar  in  the  Desert" 
which  Mr.  Converse  had  previously  ^-Tritten  for  her.  According 
to  Mr,  Converse  this  statement  is  in  error. 

While  in  Switzerland  Mr.  Converse,  in  company  with  Professor 
Spengel,  conductor  of  the  Hamburg  performance  of  "Job,"  visited 
the  church  in  Lubec  where  Bach  went  to  hear  the  famous  Buxtehude. 
This  was  a most  interesting  experience  for  Mr.  Converse  as  he  has 
always  been  a great  student  of  Bach,  and  it  made  a deep  impression 
upon  him. 

In  1910  Mr.  Converse  and  family  returned  to  this  country 
for  the  performance  of  his  opera  "The  Pioe  of  Desire"  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  This  was  the  first  time  that  an 
American  opera  had  been  performed  by  this  company  in  their 
regular  season,  and  was  chosen  by  their  directors  as  the  most 
notable  opera  written  by  an  American  composer  up  to  that  time. 

The  following  year  (1911)  his  second  opera,  "The  Sacrifice"  was 
produced  by  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 

In  1914  Mr.  Converse  was  chosen  in  company  with  Percy 
Mackaye  and  other  distinguished  men  in  their  field,  to  write 
the  music  for  the  "Masque  of  St.  Louis"  which  was  given  to  com- 
memorate the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  city. 
This  was  a great  honor  for  St.  Louis  was  seeking  only  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Converse  devoted  practically  all  his 
time  to  war  activities.  He  entered  the  motor  corps  pf  the 
Massachusetts  State  Guard  as  a priva.te  and  served  for  several 
months.  After  that  he  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  supply  de- 
partment of  the  13th  regiment,  M.S.G.,  under  Colonel  Frothingham 
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and  later  as  captain.  . He  also  served  on  the  Music  Section 
of  the  U.  S.  War  Denartraent  Coramission  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
which  had  charge  of  the  music  in  the  training  camns.  At  the  re- 
quest of  this  commission  and  in  collaboration  with  John  Alden 
Carpenter,  he  made  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  national  anthem 
which  was  used  by  symphony  orchestras  all  during  the  war.  He  was 
also  very  active  in  conducting  community  choruses. 

In  Sentember  he  became  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  as  teacher  of  musical  theory  and 
composition  and  in  1931  ^a-S  appointed  dean  of  that  institution, 
still  retaining  part  of  his  teaching  activities. 

In  1926  the  David  Bisphara  Medal  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
his  opera  ’’The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  This  was  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Converse  is  a healthy,  vigorous  figure,  and  is  fairly 
tall,  broad  shouldered,  and  powerfully  built.  He  has  always  been 
a great  lover  of  outdoor  life  and  active  in  outdoor  snorts.  At 
various  times  he  has  taken  keen  enjoyment  in  nlaying  nolo,  in 
golfing,  in  shooting,  fishing  and  sailing.  He  is  very  fond  of  his 
summer  home  which  is  on  Lake  Sunanee  in  New  Hampshire  and  it  is 
his  favorite  place  for  composing.  For  years  Mr.  Converse  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  wood-carving  and  has  made  various 
articles  of  furniture.  In  recent  years  his  attention  has  been 

• In  1905  Mr.  Converse  became  a member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  in  191S  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  When,  however,  he  became  a member  of  the 
faculty  in  19P0  he  automatically  severed  this  relationship. 
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turned  more  to  violin  making  and  he  has  made  four  violins.  His 
'interest  in  making  violins  led  him  to  take  lessons  on  this 
.instrument  and  for  two  years  (1929-31)  studied  with  Roland 
Keasonerof  the  New  England  Conservatory.  This  year  (193?) > 
ever,  his  duties  as  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  discontinue  these  lessons. 

Mrs.  Converse  is  a gracious  and  charming  woman  and  while 
not  a musician  herself  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  artistic  in  her 
tastes.  She  was  the  companion  of  her  husband's  student  days 
abroad  and  ever  since  has  maintained  a deen  interest  in  his  musical 
career.  They  have  had  seven  children;  five  daughters  now  all 
married,  and  two  sons,  deceasedt  At  the  present  writing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Converse  are  the  proud  possessors  of  fourteen  grandchildren. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a composer,  Mr.  Converse  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  teaching,  as  has  been  noted,  and  among 
his  more  prominent  pupils  are  Archibald  T.  Davidson  of  Harvard 
University;  Werner  Janssen  a promising  young  composer  now  study- 
ing in  Rome;  Joseph  Wagner,  director  of  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  instructor  in  Boston  University  College  of  Music, 
and  Jesus  Sanrxsma  noted  concert  pianist.  As  one  of  his  former 
pupils  I c an  speak  of  his  character  and  ability  as  a teacher.  He 
is  clear  and  thorough  in  the  oresentation  of  his  subject,  and  has 
the  faculty  of  making  it  interesting  and  attractive.  He  always 
encourages  and  stimulates  the  development  of  originality  in  his 

* Emma  Louise,  born  April  1,  1395 

Charlotte  Augusta,  born  Sept.  7»  1^96 
Marie  Tudor,  Born  Nov.  9,  1397 
Virginia,  born  Feb.  10,  1900 

Frederick  Shepherd,  Jr.,  born  Jan.  12,  1203,  died  Oct.  10,  1910 
Elizabeth,  born  Nov.  26,  1905 

Edmund  Winchester  2d,  born  Oct.  4,  1915 > died  Jan.  9,  1920 
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pupils.  He  is  never  afraid  of  giving  the  word  of  reproof  when 
he  feels  it  needed,  and  likewise  is  always  ready  with  the  word 
of  appreciation  for  work  well  done,  I recall  an  incident  that 
occurred  while  studying  with  him.  He  had  assigned  the  writing 
of  an  exposition  of  a fugue  and  I attempted  to  do  more  than  re- 
quired for  which  he  reproved  me.  TThen,  however,  he  understood 
my  motive  in  doing  this,  he  was  very  gracious  in  his  apology. 
Two  weeks  afterward,  when  I had  forgotten  the  incident,  he  re- 
called it  to  me  and  again  expressed  regret  at  having  been  so 
critical.  This  is  very  typical  of  his  thoughtfulness  and  of 
his  endeavor  to  be  absolutely  fair  in  his  attitude  toward  his 
pupils.  As  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  he  is  very  approachable. 
Although  it  is  necessary  for  his  work  that  he  keep  regular  of- 
fice hours,  yet  students  may  have  access  to  him  at  any  time. 
Withal  he  has  a ready  sense  of  humor,  a kindly,  sympathetic 
spirit  that  wins  for  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  his 
pupils. 


The  information  and  dates  used  in  the  biography  were  verified 
from  the  personal  diary  of  Mr.  Converse  and  will  correct  errors 
found  in  the  National  Encyclopedia  of  Musicians,  Grove's  Diction- 
ary - American  Supplement,  and  Our  American  Music  by  John  Tasker 
Howard. 
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II  - EARLY  ;V0RKS  (1893-1899) 


The  early  works  of  Mr,  Converse  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent an  apprentice  period  in  which  he  adhered  to  strictly 
classical  forms  showing  a determination  to  master  the  funda- 
menta.l  laws  of  musical  construction.  Of  the  eight  opus  numbers 
which  constitute  the  works  of  this  early  oeriod,  three  alone 
are  of  significance  in  the  record  of  hie  music:  the  "Sonata 
for  Violin  a.nd  Piano"  op.  1,  the  "String  Quartette  in  E Flat" 
op.  3,  and  the  "Symphony  in  D Minor"  op.  7. 

The  "Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano"  on.  1,  was  written 
as  a thesis  for  graduation  honors  at  Harvard.  It  is  decidedly 
academic  in  style,  but  attracts  one  by  its  melodiousness  and 
simplicity,  and  throughout  shows  a surprising  command  of  sonata 
form  and  instrumental  technique  for  a college  student. 

The  first  movement.  Allegro,  is  in  sonata  form,  and 
begins  in  a happy,  contented  mood  as  evidenced  by  the  opening 
theme  which  is  alm.ost  Hadynesque  in  character. 
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The  second  theme  is  in  a somewhat  pensive  mood. 
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We  find  a repeated  transference  of  subject  matter  from 
one  instrument  to  a.nother,  and  the  development  of  themes  by 
means  of  sequence  is  a noticeable  characteristic. 
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The  second  movement,  Romanze , in  ternary  form  is  simple 
and  pleasing,  but  exhibits  no  great  originality  either  in  thematic 
material  or  in  its  treatment. 

In  the  Minuet  we  find  more  spontaneity  of  exnression  and 
feeling.  The  first  theme  is  a gay  and  sprightly  one. 
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while  in  the 

trio  the  violin  sings  a charming  and  graceful  melody  to  a running 
accompaniment  in  the  piano. 

The  last  movement  is  in  a large  rondo  form.  The  first 
theme  is  spirited  and  vigorous, 


and  the  second  theme,  in  the  con- 
trasting key  of  G Major  and  developed  by  means  of  sequence,  is 
in  much  the  same  mood. 
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After  this  the  first  theme  soon  returns  and  is  followed  by  a 
short  bridge  passage  leading  to  the  middle  part  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  third  theme.  This  is  an  expressive  cantabile 
melody. 
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A more  animated  bridge  section  follows,  and  leads  into  the  third 
part  which  is  a repetition  of  the  first. 

This  work  was  first  performed  at  the  Commencement  Exercises 
at  Harvard  College  in  1393  with  Otto  Roth  playing  the  violin  and 
Mr,  Converse  at  the  piano.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  nopular 
and  often  played  of  all  his  works, 

“Suite”  op,  2,  is  a group  of  short  piano  pieces:  (l) 
"Prelude,”  (2)  "Scherzando , ” (3)  "Quasi  Fantasia,"  (4)  "Finale." 
These  were  written  while  Mr,  Converse  was  studying  with  Chadwick 
and  were  dedicated  to  Carl  Baerraann  with  whom  he  was  studying 
piano.  Of  this  group  "Quasi  Fantasia"  is  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  melodies  are  less  stilted,  there  is  more  personal  freedom 
of  exnression,  and  its  delicate  mood  of  fancy  gives  evidence  of 
his  later  individuality  of  expression. 

4< 

The  "String  Quartette  in  D Flat"  op.  3,  will  be  considered 
in  the  chapter  on  Chamber  music, 

"Waltzes"  op.  M-i-  and  "Yalser  Poetici"  op.  5»  sire  both 
groups  of  waltzes  written  for  the  piano  for  four  hands,  and  are 
similar  in  style  and  construction  to  Strauss  waltzes. 


* These  works  are  still  in  manuscript 
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•'.Youth,  Concert  Overture"  op.  6,  was  comoosed  under 
Chadwick  and  later  re-written  under  the  tutelage  of  Rheinberger. 
It  was  performed  in  Munich,  July  1^597 > and  is  important  for 
marking  his  entrance  into  the  orchestral  field. 

The  "S3rmphony  in  D Minor"  op.  7>  is  the  most  notable  work 
of  this  early  period  and  was  written  for  academic  honors  when  Mr. 
Converse  was  attending  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Munich,  and 
studying  with  Rheinberger.  That  it  bears  the  academic  stamp  is 
undeniable,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  it  not  to  have. 
"Berlioz's  blundey,the  third  time  he  competed  for  the  nrize  at 
the  Conservatoire,  was  a warning  to  all  young  aspirants.  He  had 
won  the  second  nrize  the  year  before  and  everyone  assured  him 
that  he  could  be  sure  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  this  time.  So  he 
reasoned  thus,  'As  these  gentlemen  have  made  up  their  minds  be- 
forehand to  give  me  the  first  prize,  I don't  see  why  I should 
bind  myself  down,  as  I did  last  year,  to  writing  in  their  style 
and  according  to  their  ideas,  instead  of  following  my  own  feel- 
ing and  the  style  which  is  natural  to  me.  Let  me  be  seriously 
an  artist  and  write  a distinguished  cantata. ' The  result  was 
that  he  got  no  prize  at  all."  When  one  is  writing  for  academic 
honors  one  must  write  academically  and  Mr.  Converse  knew  this. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  individuality  in  thematic  material,  the 
orchestration  is  admirable  in  its  variety  of  tone  color,  and 
there  is  a wholesome  sincerity  of  musical  expression.  The 
symphony  is  in  four  movements. 


* These  works  are  still  in  manuscript. 
**  Boston  Transcript  January  l6,  12^9. 
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The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderate,  opens  in  a cheerful 
mood  with  this  virile  and  vigorous  theme  announced  by  the  strings. 
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The  second  theme  is  announced  in  somewhat  unusual  fashion. 
Begun  by  the  horn  the  clarinet  picks  it  up,  the  oboe  soon  joins 
the  clarinet  and  together  they  complete  the  theme. 
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At  the  close  of  the  exposition  there  is  a short  codetta 
leading  into  the  Free  Fanta.sia.  Here  we  have  development  of 
the  first  theme  in  the  string  and  wood-wind  choirs,  then  the 
second  theme  enters.  The  chromatic  descending  scale  figure 
at  the  end  of  the  second  theme  is  frequently  used  and  is  given 
varied  treatment.  There  is  scarcely  any  new  material,  the 
composer  limiting  himself  to  thematic  material  already  given. 

The  second  movement.  Adagio,  is  in  simple  ternary  form, 
and  begins  with  this  expressive  bit  of  lyric  melody  played  by 
the  violins. 
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Accompanying  this  is  a countertheme  played  by 
viola  which  gives  added  richness  and  depth  to  the  poetic  feeling. 
The  second  part  is  in  a lighter  vein  a.nd  we  find  this  graceful, 
a.iry  theme,  first  sung  by  the  cellos  and  violas,  and  later  nicked 
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up  by  tbe  flutes  and  clarinets* 
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In  the  third  part  the  first 

theme  anpears  again,  but  in  melodic  figuration.  We  note  again 
the  appearance  of  the  countertheme  which  this  time  is  played  by 
the  viola  and  bassoon. 

The  Scherzo,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  opens  in  a humorous 
vein  with  a sprightly  piquant  theme* 
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In  the  second  and  third 
measures  of  this  theme  we  find  an  intriguing, rhythmic  figure 
which  the  comnoser  uses  frequently  in  his  thematic  development. 
There  is  but  one  trio  to  this  movement  and  then  the  main  theme 
with  its  gay  and  lively  mood  returns* 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  is  in  a large  three  part 
rondo  form*  The  movement  opens  with  the  main  theme  which  is  of 
a vivacious,  energetic  character  and  is  first  announced  by  the 
strings* 


The  second  theme,  a quiet  cantabile  melody,  is  introduced 
by  the  oboe  with  an  accomoanying  figure  in  the  strings. 
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After  this  the  first  theme  makes  its  re-apr)earnace.  In 
the  second  part  the  third  theme  is  introduced  nlayed  by  horns 
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and  it  is  developed  rather  freely.  At  the  close  of  this  section 
there  are  a few  measures  of  transition  which  lead  into  the  third 
part.  Here  the  first  and  second  themes  are  heard  again.  The 
movement  closes  with  a long  coda  in  which  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  are  develoned  with  telling  effect  into  a brilliant climajc. 

The  "Festival  March  for  Orchestra"  op.  o,  was  written 
before  Mr.  Converse  went  to  Munich,  but  was  re-written  while 
there  and  thus  given  a later  opus  number. 

The  works  of  this  early  period  are  student  works  and  give 
evidence  of  Mr.  Converse's  determination  to  acquire  a thorough 
technical  founda^tion,  and  this  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  con- 
formed to  the  academic  standards  and  wrote  in  the  accepted 
forms,  thus  gaining  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
technique  of  his  art,  and  a facility  and  ease  in  the  handling 
of  its  mediums  of  exnression.  While  none  of  these  works  are 
particularly  noteworthy,  yet  they  have  their  nlace  in  the  record 
of  his  music. 


♦ Still  in  manuscrint 
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ni  - WORKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD  (1900-1916) 

A - Symphonic  Works 

Following  the  "Festival  March  for  Orchestra"  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  student  days  Mr.  Converse  broke  away  from  the 
more  conventional  forms  of  expression  and  turned  to  the  sym- 
phonic poem  as  more  in  sympathy  with  his  creative  bent.  From 
this  time  on  his  forms  are  more  of  his  own  contriving,  in’ which 
his  sense  of  logic  combined  with  poetic  fantasy  and  dramatic 
mood  are  the  controlling  features, 

FESTIVAL  OF  PAN 

The  "Festival  of  Pan"  op.  9 (1900 ) marks  his  first  en- 
trance into  this  field,  and  is  one  of  two  Romances  or  Symphonic 
poems  suggested  by  scenes  in  the  "Endymion"  of  John  Keats.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  urogram  music  in  any  sense;  and  the  com- 
poser has  given  no  clue  as  to  what  parts  of  the  poem  he  received 
hie  inspiration  from.  Mr,  Converse  sayet  "I  have  not  prefaced 
either  of  the  Romances  with  any  aupropriate  quotations  from  the 
poem  because  I wanted  them  to  be  heard  and  judged  according  to 
their  purely  musical  merits  or  demerits,  and  moreover,  because, 
as  I have  remarked  on  the  title  pages  of  these  works,  they  were 
suggested  by  certain  scenes  from  the  poem.  I meant  by  this  to 
make  clear  that  there  was  no  desire  or  attemut  to  follow  the 
text  slavishly."  However,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  this 
music,  the  composer  has  drawn  a comparison  between  the  melancholy 
of  "Endymion"  and  the  joyous  celebration  of  the  "Festival  of  Pan." 

• Boston  Symuhony  Program  April  9,  1903- 
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The  Romance  is  interesting  throughout;  it  is  full  of 
color  and  shows  feeling  and  imagination.  There  is  much  that  is 
suggestive  of  the  out-of-doors;  of  its  rugged  strength,  its  nul- 
sating  life;  of  its  simple  grandeur,  and  quiet  beauty.  Here  and 
there  we  find  reminiscences  of  Wagner,  yet  it  is  suprising  that 
we  do  not  find  more  of  them  in  the  work  of  so  young  a composer. 
Although  his  themes  are  not  of  a striking  originality,  he  at- 
tains a distinctiveness  of  exnression  that  marks  a great  ad- 
vance over  that  of  his  early  works.  Furthermore,  this  work 
gives  evidence  at  once  of  a romantic  faculty  for  Imaginative 
suggestion  of  mood,  and  has  pages  of  true  poetic  beauty. 

In  the  manipulation  of  a large  orchestra  Mr.  Converse 
has  shown  astonishing  ease  and  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  co- 
herence and  clearness  while  exnressing  his  thoughts.  He  has 
given  us  a dignified  picture  of  the  melancholy  of  “Endymion” 
and  a stately  picture  of  the  majesty  and  pomp  of  the  ’’Festival 
of  Pan." 

ENDYMION’S  NARRATIVE 

"Endyraion’s  Narrative”  on.  10  which  was  written  in  1901, 
is  the  second  of  the  symnhonic  poems  suggested  by  scenes  in  Keat ' 
"Endymion. ” It  is  intended  like  the  "Festival  of  Pan"  to  rely 
upon  its  intrinsic  musical  qualities  without  the  intervention 
of  a program.  Mr.  Converse  in  a letter  written  to  the  comoiler 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Program*  says  of  this  work,  "As  a clue  to 
’Endymion 's  Narrative*  I would  say  that  its  idea  was  derived  from 


• Boston  Symphony  Program  April  9>  1903 
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the  scene  in  the  poem  where  Endyraion, oppressed  with  melancholy 
feeling  and  no  longer  cheered  by  the  simple  pleasures  of  his  com- 
panions, is  withdrawn  from  the  Festival  by  Peona,  his  anxious 
sister,  and  led  by  her  to  a secluded  part  of  the  wood,  where  she 
strives  to  find  the  cause  of  his  despondency  and  to  soothe  him 
with  sisterly  affection.  Under  her  influence  he  reveals  the 
cause  of  his  sorrow.  He  then  relates  to  her  what  seems  to  me  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  whole  poem,  the  struggle  of  a mind  pos- 
sessed of  an  ideal  beyond  the  common  view,  and  yet  bound  by  af- 
fection and  devotion  to  conditions  which  confine  and  stifle  its 
urging  internal  impulses;  one  of  the  most  oainful  spiritual 
struggles  to  which  man  is  subject,  whether  it  be  found  in  the 
career  of  an  artist,  a patriot,  or  a martyr. 

The  piece  begins  with  despondency  and  indecision.  The 
hero  is  harassed  by  alluring  glimpses  of  the  ideal  and  soothed 
by  simple  affection  and  love.  There  is  a sort  of  dramatic  growth 
of  the  various  elements  until  finally  the  ideal  comes  victorious 
out  of  the  struggle,  and  the  ungovernable  impulse  rushes  exultant- 
ly on  with  the  mad  joy  of  determination. 

Although  the  composer  has  wished  this  music  to  be  enjoyed 
as  absolute  music,  yet  we  find  that  in  a general  way  the  main 
phases  of  the  story  are  represented  in  the  themes. 

The  first  theme 
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a sombre-colored,  melancholy  one  suggests 
the  despondency  and  unhappiness  of  Endyraion, 
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The  second 
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a plaintive,  wistful,  tender  melody  suggests 
the  love  and  affection  of  Peona  as  she  tries  to  bring  comfort  to 
her  brother. 

The  third  theme  in  a major  key 


is  a more  alluring  one  and 

typifies  the  ideal  love  which  is  the  cause  of  all  Endymion*s  anguish. 
Then  the  fourth  and  last  theme 


i|  „ t 1 

a joyous,  exultant  bit  of 

melody  that  represents  the  triumph  of  the  ideal  love. 

As  the  music  begins  we  hear  against  soft  wood-wind  and  roll 
of  kettledrum,  the  cellos  in  low  and  measured  tones  sing  Endymion*s 
theme.  Then  while  violins  are  playing  a soft  tremulo,  we  hear  a 
fragment  of  the  ideal  motive  played  by  the  oboe.  The  first  theme 
is  repeated  and  again  the  oboe  sings  the  ideal  love  theme.  Coming 
in  upon  this  melancholy  and  troubled  mood  the  tender  melody  of  the 
Peona  theme  appears  played  by  the  English  horn  to  a soft  aroeggio 
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accompaniment  in  the  strings.  As  the  music  goes  on  and  the  first 
two  themes  are  developed,  we  hear  occasional  snatches  of  the  ideal 
motive.  At  times  the  music  becomes  more  animated  and  intense 
then  it  ouiets  down  again,  suggestive  of  the  struggle  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Endyraion, 

In  what  seems  to  be  the  second  part,  the  music  changes 
from  minor  to  major  and  the  ideal  motive  is  introduced  in  light 
strings.  This  is  given  free  development  and  after  a time  a frag- 
ment of  the  victorious  motive  is  heard  in  both  wood-wind  and 
brass.  This  is  gradually  worked  up  until  the  entire  theme  is 
given  in  determined  and  resolute  tones  by  the  full  orchestra.  But 
this  mood  lasts  only  for  a moment  and  brings,  as  it  were,  just  a 
glimpse  of  future  happiness  to  the  troubled  Endyraion.  As  the 
music  goes  quietly  on  we  hear  fragments  of  the  victorious  theme, 
given  for  the  most  part  in  diminution,  developed  along  with  the 
ideal  motive..  Later  Endyraion *s  theme  reappears,  this  time  in 
augmentation  and  played  by  the  English  horn  to  a soft  treraulo  of 
strings,  and  the  melancholy  mood  has  returned.  Then  begins  a 
long  develooment  of  the  first  theme  accoraoanied  by  a contrapuntal 
figure  which  is  develooed  by  means  of  sequence  out  of  this  motive. 
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After  these  have  seemed  to  run  their  course  we  begin  to  hear 
in  the  background  occasional  anoearances  of  the  ideal  motive  and 
fragments  of  the  victorious  theme,  the  latter  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced as  the  music  orogresses.  There  is  a short,  tranquil 
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episode -in  which  the  Peona  motive  reapnears,  and  this  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  the  closing  section  in  which  the  victorious 
theme  alone  is  developed.  The  music  hecomes  more  and  more 
animated,  the  theme  is  sounded  with  increasing  force,  and  the 
work  ends  in  a blaze  of  triumph. 

This  Romance  marks  a great  advance  over  its  predecessor 
”The  Festival  of  Pan.”  The  composer  is  surer  of  himself,  more 
at  home  in  his  chosen  atmosphere.  There  is  more  spontaneity  of 

feeling  and  exoression,  more  freedom  and  ease  in  orchestral  speech 

* 

W.  F.  Apthorp  said  of  this  work,”Mr.  Converse  walks  this  rausico- 
poetic  domain  with  conquering  hero  step.  Indeed  the  imoression 
made  upon  me  by  this  work  is  so  strong  and  powerful,  I cannot  but 
feel  that  it  will  grow  stronger  and  more  beautiful  in  my  ears  the 
more  sharply  I am  able  to  bring  it  to  a focus.  I take  off  my  hat. 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

”Night  and  Day”  op.  11  (190^)  are  two  tone  poems  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  and  are  a notable  contribution  to  the  literature 

for  this  combination.  The  composer  has  taken  as  his  inspiration 

♦ * ** 

excerpts  from  two  poems  of  Walt  Whitman.  For  "Night” 

"This  is  thy  hour,  0 Soul,  thy  free  flight  into  the 
wordless, 

Away  from  books,  away  from  art,  the  day  erased,  the 
lesson  done. 

Thee  fully  forth  emerging,  silent,  gazing,  pondering 
the  themes  thou  lovest  best. 

Night,  sleep,  death,  and  the  stars.” 

* * 

* Transcript  Anril  13,  1903 

**  From  the  poem  "A  Clear  Midnight.” 
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4> 

For  "Day” 

"Day  full-blown  and  snlendid 

Day  of  the  immense  sun,  action,  ambition,  laughter." 

* * ** 

Referring  to  the  motto  concerning  night  Mr.  Converse  says, 
"This  expresses  quite  completely  the  mood  which  I have  tried  to 
create  in  my  music."  Concerning  the  motto  of  day  he  says,  "As 
far  as  it  goes  this  describes  my  poem  very  well,  but  the  real 
essence  is  lacking,  although  it  \vas  the  best  and  most  fitting 
quotation  I could  find  for  a motto.  The  moods  of  action,  am- 
bition, laughter,  and  of  love,  too  (for  the  erotic  mood  is  sug- 
gested in  the  music)  are  all  there,  but  strung  upon  and  incident 
to  the  one  nredominant  and  insistent  theme  of  the  struggle  of 
life.  This  restless,  striving,  internal  energy,  this  struggling 
conscience  is  the  main  stream  of  the  poem,  and  the  other  emotion- 
al phases  are  eddies  momentarily  emerging  from  it,  but  always 
being  absorbed  again  in  it,  until  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy  of 
it  becomes  apparent  and  dominant.  This  is  what  I have  tried  to 
express. 

"As  to  the  technical  side  of  the  poems,  they  are  free  in 
form,  and  might  be  described  in  a broad  way  as  Prelude  and 
Allegro,  if  one  desires  to  fall  back  upon  the  conventional  ex- 
pression of  such  things.  The  piano  is  treated  as  an  integral 
although  very  important  part  of  the  orchestral  schem.e,  and  what- 
ever technically  important  moments  it  may  have,  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  emotional  contents,  and  not  from  the  desire  for  a 


* From  the  poem  "Day,  Old  Age  and  Night 

**  Boston  Symphony  Program,  January  20,  I905 
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a display  of  virtuosity.  The  piano  part  raust  appeal  to  the 
pianist’s  power  of  intelligence  and  poetic  Internretation,  in 
which  virtuosity  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master,  rather  than 
anything  else.  This,  I believe,  to  be  the  future  field  of  the 
piano  in  combination  with  the  orchestra,  and  I believe  it  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  modern  feeling  in  musical  expression.” 

Of  these  two  poems,  "Night”  is  a thoughtful  poetic 
rhapsody  illustrating  some  of  the  gentler  and  more  delicate  as- 
pects of  night.  The  music  is  dreamy,  contemplative,  sympathetic, 
tender,  charmingly  melodious,  and  exquisitely  scored.  Here  is 
felt  the  mystery  and  the  witchery  of  the  night,  the  flight  of 
the  spirit  into  those  unfathomable  realms  where  words  are  meaning 
less.  More  genuinely  poetic  music  is  seldom  heard.  It  is  free 
in  development  and  form  with  some  interesting  contrapuntal  effect 

In  "Day”  we  have  clear,  open  harmonies,  flooding  the  scene 
with  the  feeling  of  sunlight,  and  the  awakening  of  the  senses. 

The  first  theme  is  a joyful,  exuberant  one,  suggdstive  of  the 
creative  vitality  of  the  day  new-born.  The  second  theme  is  more 
commonplace,  but  is  develooed  very  skillfully.  On  the  whole 
this  poem  is  less  spontaneous  in  exoression,  and  more  consciously 
constructed  than  that  of  "Night.”  It  is  somewhat  episodic  and 
fragmentary,  and  full  of  sharp  contrasts. 

These  poems  are  significant  in  three  respects.  First, 
they  employ  the  piano  not  as  an  aggressive  solo  instrument,  but 
as  a constituent  force  of  iihe  orchestra,  giving  effective  use  of 
contrast  between  them.  Second,  with  more  limited  orchestral 
means  than  the  Romances,  they  arrive  at  a more  individual  use  of 
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the  orchestra,  af  a more  definitely  personal  sentiment  and 
.original  expression.  Thirdly,  they  illustrate  the  lines  of 
a typically  American  poet. 

LA  BELLE  DAIE  SANS  MEROI 

”La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci”  op.  1?  .(1902)  is  a ballade 
for  baritone  and  orchestra  described  by  Mr.  Converse  as  a 
symohonic  poem  with  vocal  obligato.  It  was  written  after  a 
poem  of  the  sajne  name  by  John  Keats,  concerning  a knight  who 
fell  in  love  with  a beautiful  lady.  She  was  without  mercy  and 
left  him  desolate.  Throughout  the  ballade  we  find  vivid  music. 
The  contours  of  the  melodies,  the  modulations,  theAythms,  the 
instrumental  combinations  all  serve  the  nurpose  of  expression 
and  interpretation.  Mr.  Converse  now  seems  to  have  equal  grasp 
of  both  the  large  mood  and  the  small  detail.  His  orchestra 
steadily  serves  his  purpose.  His  range  of  imagination  widens, 
and  his  newer  of  expression  deepens.  He  seems  most  often  to 
treat  the  singer  as  one  more  instrument  added  to  his  orchestra. 
His  tones  narrate  and  tell  the  story,  while  the  instruments 
impart  the  mood  and  give  atmosphere  and  color  to  the  picture. 

This  work  is  imnortant  for  marking  his  first  effort  at 
writing  for  the  human  voice.  That  the  vocal  narts  of  the  work 
do  not  contribute  materially  to  the  expression  and  are  not  as 
successful  as  the  instrumental  ones  is  to  be  expected.  None- 
theless this  work  is  a beginning  in  the  field  of  vocal  writing 
and  further  developments  will  be  noted  in  a later  chapter. 
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"The  Mystic  Truniceter”  op.  19  (l905)  is  an  orchestral 
fantasy  after  the  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Walt  Whitman.  Here 

Mr.  Converse  returns  to  the  orchestral  field  after  having  writ- 

* 

ten  several  songs  and  some  chamber  music,  and  has  given  us  one 
of  his  greatest  achievements. 

It  was  the  comnoser’s  purpose  to  translate  into  music 
sections  of  Whitman * **s  poem  which  in  turn  are  expressions  (l) 
of  mystery  and  peace, (2)  of  love  ”that  in  all  the  world  to 
lovers',’  (3)  of  war's  alarums,  (^)  of  humiliation,  (5)  of  "Joy.* 
Joy.*  all  over  Joy."  These  are  suggested  to  the  ooet  by  a wild 
trumpeter,  unseen,  imagined,  who  plays  for  him  alone.  The 
fantasy  is  in  corresponding  sections  which  are  connected  with 
characteristic  phrases  for  the  trumpet.  He  takes  in  turn  the 
main  idea  of  one  of  Whitman's  sections  and  thus  oresents  a 
series  of  musical  tableaux  which,  however,  have  continuity  and 
coherence  by  means  of  thematic  treatment.  Throughout  he  is  con- 
cerned Imaginatively  with  the  mystery  of  the  trumpeter  and  of 
the  moods  of  his  song. 

The  work  opens  in  almost  oppressive  mystery  suggesting 
"tones  hovering  unseen  in  air"  with  tremuli  of  muted  strings 
and  harp  arpeggi.  Then  very  softly  the  song  of  the  leading 
melody  of  the  work  steals  in  upon  the  ear  played  by  solo  trumpet. 
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* These  will  be  treated  later  in  their  respective  chapters. 

**  Poem  "The  Mystic  Trumneter" 
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It  has  a sad,  pensive,  wistful  quality  which  is  the  more  marked 
because  of  the  rather  dissonant  accomoanying  harmony  played  by 
the  strings.  A little  later  it  is  heard  in  octave,  this  time 
played  by  the  violins.  Each  time  it  appears  it  seems  to  have 
less  of  the  oensive,  wistful  quality  about  it,  and  takes  on  a 
more  exnectant  character,  and  it  reaches  its  climax  when  it  is 
played  1 ar s: ament e by  string  and  wood-wind  choirs.  Soon  there 
is  a gradual  tanering  down;  the  music  becomes  wistful  and  sad 
again;  there  is  a moment  of  holy  calm.  Then  very  softly  the 
trumpet  gives  forth  a characteristic  nhrase  which  leads  into 
the  next  section,  the  one  that  sings  of  love. 

Here  we  have  a warm,  langorous,  enticing  melody  played  by 
violins  and  accompanied  by  dissonant  harmony  that  gives  it  a 
strange  and  restless  character. 
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Later  this  theme  is  heard  with  simple  accomoanying  har- 
monic figure,  and  it  becomes  more  quiet  and  tranguil  losing 
some  of  its  former  restless  quality.  This  lasts  for  only  a 
short  time,  however,  for  as  the  music  progresses  it  becomes 
eager,  intense,  iranetuous.  There  is  a short  episode  in  which 
the  music  changes  to  6/B  time,  giving  added  impetus  to  the 
rising  emotion.  After  a return  of  the  main  theme  this  same 
device  is  used  again,  and  the  music  growing  with  cumulative 
power  rises  to  a climax  of  true  nassion.  After  this  there  is 
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gradual  lessening  down  and  there  follov/s  measures  of  rest,  of 
calm. 

With  brisk  rapid  chords  of  trumpets  followed  by  quick 
rhythmic  figures  in  the  strings  the  third  section,  Allegro  con 
molto  fuoco,  begins.  A strain  of  the  familiar  American  war 
song  "Marching  Through  Georgia"  is  heard  in  high  flutes.  Then 
the  main  theme  of  this  section  a bold,  forceful,  martial  strain 
is  introduced  by  the  brasses. 


There  follows  stirring,  vigorous  battle  music,  and  splendid 
passages  of  effective  writing  for  the  brass  choir.  A short  con- 
trasting episode  is  introduced  containing  a mournful  strain  of 
moving  pathos  played  by  the  English  horn. 
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Accomoanying  this  is  a counter-melody  played  by  the  cello  that 
gives  added  denth  and  sorabreness  of  color.  This  mood  lasts  only 
for  a momeiat  however,  and  then  the  martial  mood  returns  with 
added  strength  and  vigor. 

The  fourth  section  "Humiliation"  is  introduced  by  grave, 
sombre-colored  chords  played  by  the  brasses,  reminding  us  of 
the  trumpeter.  Then  begins  a sad,  questioning,  pleading  strain 
of  melody  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet  without  accomoaniraent . 
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It  is  answered  by  a short  contrapuntal  passage  played  by  the 
strings.  Then  the  song  is  sung  again,  this  time  becoming  more 
intense  in  its  Questioning  and  pleading.  When  it  has  reached 
its  oeak  of  intensity  it  oauses  for  a moment  seeming  to  wait 
for  an  answer;  but  none  comes,  and  it  resumes  its  song  end- 
ing in  sorrow  and  defeat.  It  is  again  answered  by  the  string 
choir.  Breaking  suddenly  in  upon  this,  a short  brisk  trumpet 
figure  is  heard  and  gradually  grows  bolder  on  repetition.  It 
is  developed  into  a short  transition  passage  which  finally  leads 
to  the  closing  section  of  the  work. 

As  this  opens  the  leading  theme  of  the  work  bursts  forth 
in  full  orchestra  in  exultant  triumohant  song.  After  a while 
it  is  stooped  to  introduce  a short  episode  *lrazioso  quasi 
scherzando,  the  theme  of  which  is  reminiscent  of  the  love  theme. 


Soon  the  music  becomes  more  animated  and  gathers  increasing 
force  and  power  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the  bold  martial  theme 
of  the  battle  music  that  breaks  forth  in  wood-wind  and  strings. 
From  then  on  to  the  end,  the  music  continues  in  an  increasing 
throbbing  elation  and  ends  in  a great  triumohal  ecstasy  of  ;joy. 
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This  is  one  of  the  raost  widely  acclai'^.ed  of  Mr.  Converse’s  works 
and  has  been  given  several  performance  by  Syraohony  Orchestras  in 
this  country  and  has  also  been  performed  abroad? 

The  most  striking  nortions  of  the  work  are  the  introduc- 
tion, the  song  in  praise  of  love,  and  the  closing  section.  The 
first  is  interesting  for  its  original  thought  as  expressed  in 
its  themes  and  its  orchestral  expression.  The  second  is  in- 
teresting for  its  harmonic  development  and  for  the  brightness 
and  warmth  of  its  instrumental  colors.  In  the  closing  section 
there  is  a rhythmic  accent,  a throbbing  elation,  and  a youthful 
vigor  that  gives  the  curious  impression  that  the  music  is  typical- 
ly  American.  "It  is  joy  not  as  the  conventions  of  music  would 
express  it,  not  as  the  composers  of  other  countries  would  utter 
it,  but  the  joy  of  an  American  spirit  in  its  own  youth  and  lusti- 
hood  of  its  race  and  in  the  promise  of  a boundless  future."  In 
a criticism  of  a New  York  performance  of  this  work  Edward  B.  Hill^ 
wrote  as  follows;  "No  listener  of  nenetration  could  escape  the 
appeal  which  this  fantasy  makes  as  absolute  music  the  supreme 
test  of  all.  This  fantasy  is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  the 
most  mature  work  that  Mr.  Converse  has  produced.  It  represents 


* Philadelnhia  Symphony  Orchestra  March  3>  1905,  Fritz  Scheel, 
conductor.  Cincinna.ti  Symphony  Orchestra  Feb.  23,  1906,  Van  der 
Stucken,  conductor.  New  Music  Society  of  America  in  N.Y.  Aoril 
2,  1906,  Modest  Altschuler,  conductor.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
J?n.  26,  1907,  Carl  Muck,  conductor.  Chicago  Syraohony  Orchestra 
Aoril  6,  1907,  Frederick  Stock,  conductor.  Boston  Syraohony  Or- 
chestra Dec.  13,  1912,  Henri  Rabaud,  conductor.  New  Syraohony 
Orchestra  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Jan.  IS,  19II,  Landon  Ronald, 
conductor. 

**  H.  T.  Parker  in  Boston  Transcript,  Jan.  26,  1907 
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a new  line  of  achievement  for  the  American  composer. 

’’There  have  been  Americans  before  who  possessed  the  ability 
to  handle  with  genuine  mastery  the  conventional  forms  of  the 
overture  or  the  symphony,  but  the  test  of  an  innate  sense  of 
coherence,  of  constructiveness,  of  the  relation  of  episodes  to 
the  whole,  is  far  more  severe  in  treating  a subject  like  this 
Whitman  poem,  which  demands  great  variety  of  mood  as  well  as 
freedom  of  espression. 

"To  interpret  such  various  nhases  of  human  emotion,  to 
rise  to  such  a high  order  of  musical  experience,  and  yet  to  im- 
press the  listener  by  the  broad  and  firm  handling  of  themes, 
the  close-knit  unit,  is  an  accomplishment  which  has  hitherto 
been  denied  to  the  American  composer,  and  which  needs  no  prophecy 
as  to  his  ultimate  position, " 

ORUAZD 

Following  the  "Mystic  Trumpeter"  Mr,  Converse  turned  to 
other  forms  of  expression,  writing  oneras  and  choral  works,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1911  and  the  writing  of  "Ormazd" 
that  he  returned  to  the  symnhonic  poem.  This  work  was  numbered 
op,  30 > last  opus  number  to  be  used  by  the  composer,  who 
after  this  merely  dated  his  works  without  giving  them  any  opus 
number, 

♦ 

Mr.  Converse  gives  the  following  explanation  of  "Orraazd," 
"The  subject  matter  of  this  symphonic  poem  is  derived  from  the 
mythology  of  ancient  Persia,  a full  account  of  #iich  may  be  found 


* Boston  Symohony  Program  Book  February  9>  191^ • 
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in  James  Freeman  Clarke’s  'Ten  Great  Religions.'  The  followers 
of  Zoroastra  deified  light  and  darkness  as  the  gods  of  good  and 
evil;  Ormazd  and  Ahriman;  or  in  a larger  sense  the  constructive 
and  destructive  principles  in  the  universe.  These  gods  are  en- 
gaged in  intermittent  conflict  which  will  in  time  terminate  in 
the  victory  of  Ormazd,  and  the  purification  of  Ahriman  and  his 
victims  by  the  ourging  fire  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  controls  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  sun,  and  stars,  as  his  array  of  light;  Ahriman  con- 
trols the  forces  of  darkness. 

"The  work  in  question  is  based  on  this  general  idea.  It 
is  in  one  movement,  in  free  form  and  the  musical  idiom  is  entire- 
ly modern.  The  poetic  idea  appealed  to  me  purely  on  account  of 
its  richly  decorative  and  picturesque  exnression  of  elemental 
touches;  as  potent  for  us  today  in  America  as  they  were  for  the 
ancient  followers  of  Zoroastra. " 

As  in  his  other  works  the  composer  has  used  the  guiding 
motives  to  suggest  the  main  phases  of  his  story,  the  two  out- 
standing ones  representing  the  hosts  of  Ormazd  and  those  of 
Ahriman, 

The  tone  poem  begins  in  mystery  and  vague  suggestion.  It 
is  as  though  great  clouds  of  mists  were  hanging  over  the  holy 
mountains  where  Ormazd,  the  god  of  light,  abides.  Then  faint 
trumnet  calls  are  heard  answering  one  another  from  afar  as 
Ormazd  begins  to  assemble  the  hosts  of  Heaven.  Gradually  the 
trumnet  calls  become  clearer  and  fuller,  the  music  slowly  gathers 
form  and  substance,  becoming  more  definite  until  the  brilliant 
martial  theme  renresenting  the  hosts  of  light  breaks  forth.  This 
fades  away  and  the  delicate,  ethereal  music  of  the  blessed 
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Fravishis,  or  the  souls  of  the  good,  in  praise  of  Orraazd  is 
heard. 

Then  from  the  deep  pit  of  Dusahk  come  the  gloomy  moans 
of  Ahriman  and  the  lost  souls.  The  section  begins  ■'^^ith  a dis- 
mal, threatening  motive  suggestive  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
Ahriman  and  his  followers.  This  soon  gives  way  to  an  episode 
suggestive  of  happy  memories  of  the  past,  of  the  hopeless  long- 
ings and  regrets  of  the  lost  souls.  After  a time  the  dark, 
menacing  motive  returns  and  we  also  note  the  anpearance  of  a 
militant  figure  typifying  the  pernicious  activity  of  Ahriman. 

The  music  gathers  increasing  force  and  three  times  surges  up 
to  a stormy  climax  each  one  greater  than  before,  until  at  last 
it  breaks  into  the  conflict  where  the  themas  of  Ormazd  and 
Ahriman  are  used  in  sharp  opposition.  We  note  the  appearance 
of  short  staccato  phrases,  twisting  and  turning  motives,  and 
sharp  dissonances.  Finally  the  Orraazd  theme  emerges  victorious 
and  Ahriman  and  his  host  of  followers  fall  back  into  their  dark 
abode.  The  work  closes  with  exultant,  triuraohant  music  typifying 
the  rejoicing  of  the  hosts  of  Light  in  which  the  song  of  the 
blessed  Fravishis  in  praise  of  Ormazd  is  also  heard. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Converse  has  employed  a large  orchestra 
and  has  used  the  glockenspiel,  the  celesta,  and  the  piano  to 
produce  the  glitter  and  radiance  found  in  the  music  of  the  forces 
of  light.  In  its  general  orchestral  style,  Ormazd  shows  that 
economy  of  resource  and  mastery  in  the  handling  of  orchestral 
mediums,  that  is  found  in  the  composer's  other  works.  It  also 
gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Converse  has  added  to  his 
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harmonic  vocabulary  in  the  occasional  use  of  the  augmented 
triad  and  the  whole  tone  scale. 

T^e  finest  pages  of  the  work  are  those  that  treat  of 
Ormazd  and  the  forces  of  light,  including  the  song  of  the 
Fravishis.  These  include  pages  of  delicate  and  subtle  poetical 
feeling,  and  passages  of  true  eloquence.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Ahriraan  and  the  forces  of  evil  he  has  not  been  so  success- 
ful, his  music  is  not  so  graphic  or  vivid.  It  is  as  if  the 
composer  loved  the  good  more  than  he  hated  the  evil,  and  the 
final  pages,  which  portray  the  victory  of  Ormazd  and  his  follow- 
ers, are  perhaps  the  most  moving  and  impressive  ones  of  the  work,*. 
This  work  was  first  performed  by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
January  p6,  1912  with  Max  Zach  conducting.  The  following  month, 
February  9>  i't  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  later  by  them  on  March  Ip,  1915*  I't  is  one  of  the  composer's- 
favorite  works. 

AVE  atqlt:  vale 

In  1916,  five  years  after  "Ormazd"  the  composer  wrote 
another  symphonic  poem  called  "Ave  Atque  Vale."  This  poem  has 
no  -orogrararae  beyond  an  emotional  sequence  of  moods.  "It  is 
meant  as  a subjective  exnression  of  the  feelings  of  one  who  bids 

farewell  at  the  call  of  duty  to  all  that  is  infinitely  loved  and 

* 

cherished."  This  is  the  only  clue  that  the  composer  gives  to  the 
work.  It  is  a very  free  form,  but  in  a general  way  is  an  Allegro 
movement  with  a broad,  slow  introduction,  which  is  again  used 
as  a concluding  episode  though  more  fully  developed. 

* Boston  Symphony  Program  Book  April  27,  1917 
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In  the  introduction  the  princioal  theme, which  is  one  of 
-a  simple  yet  noble  character,  is  given.  This  is  freely  de- 
veloped with  subsidiary  matter  in  the  allegro  and  strongly  in- 
fluences thd  whole  composition.  The  Alleeiro  is  made  up  of 
various  episodes  now  reflective,  now  tender,  now  sombre,  now 
passionate.  Then  there  is  a dramatic  climax,  a harking  back 
to  the  original  theme,  and  a solemn  conclusion. 

H.  T.  Parker  said  of  this  work,  ’’The  music  moves  in  long 
melodic  lines  in  large  phrases  to  deep-set  rhythms,  against 
dark  backgrounds  in  a sober,  willed  and  not  unfitting  monotony 
of  color;  in  austere  climax  that  reticence  deepens.  The  work- 
ing means  are  the  means  of  counterpoint  and  plastic  develop- 
ment, the  play  of  tonal  strand  and  rhythmic  figure  rather  than 
of  harmonies  and  timbres.  It  is  music  of  isolated  and  ab- 
stracted moods  without  background  except  as  the  vague  din  of 
struggle  stirs  behind  these  self-comraunings.  It  is  music  of 
masculine  emotion  that  stirs  one  to  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice.” 

This  work  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
April  27>  1917 > with  Mr.  Converse  as  guest  conductor.  Olin 

4>  4> 

Downes  said  of  his  conducting,  "Mr.  Converse  conducted  with 
an  authority  not  often  realized  by  those  who  take  the  stick 
in  hand  as  seldom  as  he." 


* Boston  Transcript  Aoril  PS,  1917 
**  Boston  Post  April  PS,  1917 
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III  - WORKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD 
B - Dramatic  Works 

PIPE  OF  DESIRE 


After  the  “Mystic  TrumToeter”  Mr.  Converse  turned  to  works 
of  a dramatic  nature  and  the  first  of  these  was  a romantic 
grand  onera  in  one  act,  the  “Pipe  of  Desire”  op.  PI,  written 
in  1905.  The  libretto  or  text  was  written  by  George  Edward 
Barton,  a Boston  architect.  This  work  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  opera  to  be  presented  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Comnany.  It  was  presented  in  their  regular 
season,  the  main  parts  were  entrusted  to  native  singers,  and 
it  was  sung  in  English.  This  nroduction  was  of  far  reaching 
significance  and  marked  an  important  milestone  in  the  not  very 
lengthy  history  of  American  music.  Prior  to  this  the  “Pipe 
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of  Desire”  had  had  three  amateur  performances  in  Boston, 
resident  artists  comnrising  the  cast. 

The  plot  deals  with  a rather  unusual  theme  and  is 
symbolical  of  the  futility  of  human  desires.  It  has  as  its 
setting  the  unreal  world,  the  world  of  fancy.  The  woodland 
folk  wish  to  do  a mortal,  the  shepherd  lolan,  a kindness. 

They  show  themselves  to  him  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Old  One,  their  king,  the  executor  of  “laws  unchanging.”  lolan 
insists  on  playing  the  Pipe  which  is  a magic  nine  and  the 
symbol  of  the  Old  One’s  power.  His  rashness  brings  about  the 
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death  of-  his  loved  one  Naoia  and  finally  his  own  death.  The 
Old  One  in  nronouncing  a final  judgment  on  lolan’s  act  gives 
the  moral  of  the  drama 

"There  is  a God  whose  laws  unchanging 
No  one  may  hope  to  disobey: 

Man’s  o^vn  desires  forced  upon  the  ordained  way 
He  for  a moment  triumphs, 

He  has  his  will; 

He  pays  the  penalty." 

In  this  work  there  are  four  leading  themes  or  motives 
that  represent  either  a character  or  an  important  phase  of 
the  story, 

(1)  The  Pipe  theme 
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(3)  lolan's  theme 


(^)  The  theme  that  tells  of  lolan's  love  for  Naoia, 


To  this  I would  add  two  subsidiary  themes  that  are  used  fre- 
quently throughout  the  work. 
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(5)  The  Spring  motive  that  accompanies  the  dancing  of  the  Elves 


(6)  The  motive  that  accompanies  the  dancing  of  the  Salamanders 


In  the  orchestra  an  unusual  tone  color  is  effected  by 
the  basset  horn  which  is  used  to  represent  the  Pipe.  The 
basset  horn  is  a low  clarinet  in  F and  is  now  an  almost 
obsolete  instrument.  It  is  beautiful  in  tone,  full  of  warm 
color,  and  was  used  by  Mozart  in  "The  Magic  Flute”  and  by 
Beethoven  in  the  "Prometheus  Ballet.” 

The  work  begins  with  a short  prelude  containing  some  of 
the  leading  themes.  We  find  the  Pipe  theme,  the  Salamanders 
dance  figure,  the  fate  motive,  and  a suggestion  of  lolan's  theme. 
By  means  of  enharmonic  modulations,  harmonic  coloring  and 
orchestration,  the  music  produces  a vague,  dreamy,  yet  ex- 
pectant atmosphere. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a woodland  scene.  The  elves  are 
busily  at  work  "melting  the  frost,  removing  the  dead  leaves, 
and  scattering  the  seed."^' 


♦ Taken  from  the  stage  directions  in  the  score. 
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Under  trilling  flutes  and  nimble  rhythmic  figures  in  the 
strings,  the  clarinets,  oboes,  and  trumpets  play  softly  the 
motive  of  soring.  The  glockenspiel  is  used  here  giving  a 
fairylike  sparkle  to  the  music  as  the  elves  sing  the  opening 
chorus : 

”The  fallow?  field  lies  in  the  sun 
The  waters  are  rising  through  the  woods 
And  the  bright  morning  which  yesterday 
Smiled  upon  the  white  coverlet  of  sleeping  Nature 
Now  gives  with  every  breath 

New  life  to  the  little  folk$  of  earth  and  air.” 

As  the  chorus  comes  to  a close 

"Every  year  our  work  comoleted 
Nearer  brings  the  peace  of  God," 

the  spring  motive 

breaks  out  joyfully  in  full  orchestra.  Here  there  is  a very 
beautiful  modulation  from  E Elat  Major  to  E Major.  Above  . 
a tonic  pedal  point  the  orchestra  ffff  holds  a leading  tone 
seventh  chord  of  the  dominant  of  E Elat  Major,  the  A Natural 
being  emphasized  by  the  horns.  The  volume  of  tone  ceases,  and 
we  hear  very  softly,  as  if  coming  from  some  distant  forest  glade, 
the  dominant  ninth  of  E Major.  The  encha.nting  effect  produced 
by  this  chord  serves  as  an  introduction  for  lolan’s  song  which 
he  sings  in  the  distance,  "If  I were  a knight  with  a sword  of 
steel."  lolan  comes  nearer,  and  we  hear  his  song  this  time 
louder  than  before.  While  the  string  choir  nlays  soft  harmonies 
and  the  v70od-wind  echoing  phrases  of  lolan 's  theme,  the  woodland 
folk  from  cranny  and  rock  call  to  him.  Hearing  his  name  lolan 
answers.  The  elves  call  again,  this  time  more  joining  in  the  cry. 
But  the  music  pauses  and  we  hear,  in  ominous  tones,  the  fate  theme 
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sung  by  the  cello  as  the  Old  One  anpears  on  the  scene.  He 
warns  the  elves  that  they  should  not  appear  to  a mortal,  but 
they  in  turn  remind  the  Old  One  that  on  this  first  day  of 
spring  they  may  do  as  they  wish. 

As  the  trombones  and  strings  joyfully  shout  his  motive 
lolan  comes  in  on  the  scene.  One  by  one  the  elves  come  from 
out  their  hiding  places  and  give  him  their  greetings  and  well- 
wishes  in  their  song: 

"We’ll  keep  the  frost  off  your  vine, 

The  tempest  to  the  hills  we’ll  send. 

Our  willing  hands  will  provide 

For  loving  hearts  which  confide,"  etc. 

The  spring  motive  figures  very  prominently  in  this  song  which 

is  in  a gay  and  joyful  mood. 

After  the  elves  have  finished  lolan  tells  them  of  his 
beloved  and  of  his  approaching  marriage.  As  he  sneaks  of 
Naioa  the  strings  and  the  wood-wind  softly  give  forth  the  love 
motive.  The  Old  One  accompanied  by  the  Fate  theme  appears 
again  to  warn  lolan  against  this  meeting  with  the  elves,  but 
lolan  only  scoffs  at  him  and  at  the  Pipe,  the  symbol  of  his 
power. 

The  elves  demand  the  Dance  of  Spring,  the  Old  One  demurs, 
but  they  are  insistent.  The  music  changes  to  6/S  time.  There 
is  an  animated  figute  in  the  strings  that  gains  impetus  as  it 
rises  chromatically  and  is  joined  by  a roll  of  the  kettledrum. 
The  elves  keep  shouting  for  the  dance.  The  wood-wind  enters 
with  a rapid  scale  figure  adding  to  the  excitement.  Fragments 
of  the  Pine  theme  are  sounded  by  the  horns,  the  strings  join 
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the  wood-wind  in  their  whirling  figure,  and  with  a crash  of 
full  orchestra,  the  music  ceases  its  mad  frenzy. 


Then  in  melancholy  tones  the  Old  One  is  heard  denloring 
his  fate,  but  after  a time  he  gives  way  and  slowly  begins  to 
play  the  Pine.  Under  a dark  green  light  the  Undines  begin  to 
sing  and  dance.  Phrases  of  the  Pine  theme  are  tossed  back  and 
forth,  first  nlayed  by  the  basset  horn,  then  sung  by  the  Undine 
then  played  by  the  oboe  and  so  on.  The  music  here  is  in  the 
key  of  D Flat  and  as  the  salamanders  join  the  dance  the  music 
modulates  to  E Minor  and  the  green  light  gradually  changes  to 
red.  Also  motive  No.  6 makes  its  appearance.  As  the  music 
passes  through  D and  3 Major,  the  Sylphs  join  the  dance  and 
we  have  a silvery  light.  This  relationship  between  key  and 
color  is  used  with  very  beautiful  effect.  Back  in  the  key  of 
D Flat  in  3/^  time  these  three  groups  of  woodland  creatures 
sing  a charming  and  graceful  dance  with  this  delicate  tripping 
ac coran an iment  in  high  flutes. 


After  a while  the  Gnomes  come  rushing  in  to  join  the 
others  and  the  music  changes  to  6/S  time,  to  the  key  of  E 
Minor,  and  the  dance  changes  its  character  becoming  a brisk 
jolly  one  with  this  accorananying  rhythmic  figure. 
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Now  they  all  join  in  the  chorus J 

’’To  the  wondrous  music 
Of  the  Pipe's  great  magic 
Wonderful  nower 
We  follow  thy  call."  (etc.) 

In  variety  and  brilliance  of  coloring,  in  genuine  rhythmic 
vitality,  in  dramatic  effect,  these  pages  are  among  the  most 
noteworthy  in  the  score.  After  the  dance  is  over  they  scamper 
off,  leaving  on  the  stage  four  of  their  number,  lolan  and  the 
Old  One. 

lolan  again  scoffs  at  and  defies  the  power  of  the  Pipe 
against  harsh  dissonances  in  the  accompaniment.  As  before  the 
Old  One  warns  him,  but  to  no  avail  and, at  the  wish  of  the  elves 
to  make  lolan  dance,  the  Old  One  begins  to  play.  Again  we  hear 
the  Pipe  theme,  this  time  against  a running  accomnaniraent  figur 
in  the  harp.  As  he  plays  the  flutes  add  fragments  of  the  in- 
triguing rhythmic  dance  figure  of  the  Gnomes.  Vainly  lolan 
tries  to  keen  from  dancing,  but  finally  succumbs  to  the 
fascination  and  snell  of  the  music  of  the  Pipe, 

Having  been  forced  to  dance  against  his  will  lolan  be- 
comes angry,  snatches  the  Pipe  away  from  the  Old  One  and  runs 
up  on  a rock.  The  Old  One  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  blowing 
on  the  Pipe  and  repeats  the  curse  God  put  upon  it,  but  lolan 
is  unmoved.  He  blows  upon  it  making  a harsh,  discordant  noise. 
The  elves  cry  out  in  terror  and  run  back  to  the  forest.  The 
scene  becomes  darker,  lolan  tries  again  with  no  better  success 
Then  the  scene  becomes  lighter,  we  hear  fragments  of  Naoia's 
theme  in  the  orchestra  as  lolan  thinks  of  her.  Then  very 
softly  he  plays  his  love  song  upon  the  Pipe  to  beautiful  and 
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expressive  harmonies.  He  begins  to  sing  of  Naoia,  of  their 
love,  of  their  future  happiness,  and  as  he  sings  he  forgets 
everything  under  the  snell  of  his  emotions.  The  song  rises 
to  heights  of  ecstasy  as  he  calls  to  Naoia,  and  the  love 
motive  is  heard  in  the  strings  to  a throbbing  accorananiment 
in  the  horns. 

Against  a stormy  orchestral  background  and  reminiscences 
of  the  Pine  theme  played  by  the  brass,  the  Old  One  recovers 
his  Pipe.  He  sings; 

” 'Tis  done ; 

Hay  listen 
OhJ  heedless  one 
The  Pine  but  nlayed 
The  note  of  your  desire 
And  your  desire  helps 
To  rule  the  world. 

Listen  again. 

And  see  what  you  have  done, ” 

He  nlays  upon  the  Pipe  and  slowly  disanpeans  from  the  stage. 
Through  the  magic  of  the  Pine  it  is  given  to  lolan  to  see 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees  his  beloved  Naoia,  sick  of  a fever, 
rise  from  her  bed,  and  barefoot  and  delirious,  begin  her  piti- 
ful journey  over  cruel  rocks  and  icy  streams  hastening  to  her 
lover.  Both  in  song  and  accorananiment  this  is  vividly  nPrtrayed. 
Naoia  finally  enters  and  there  follows  a long  solo  sung  by  her 
and  then  a duet  between  the  lovers.  There  is  a very  expressive 
part  for  the  English  horn  during  the  first  part  of  Naoia 's  song, 
and  throughout  this  section  exquisitely  beautiful  instrumentation. 

At  the  close  of  the  duet  Naoia  becomes  exhausted  and  dies 
in  her  lover’s  arras.  From  the  depths  of  the  forest  the  elves 
sorrowfully  chant  of  the  passing  of  Naoia.  lolan  in  his  grief 
and  anguish  curses  Ood,  but  the  Old  One  answering  him  repeats 
the  moral  of  the  drama; 
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"There  is  a God  whose  laws  unchanging"  (etc.) 

Becoming  angry  lolan  raises  his  staff  to  strike  the  Old  One, 
but  suddenly  in  loud  stentorian  tones  the  Fate  theme  is  heard 
in  the  brasses,  the  Old  One  raises  a warning  hand  and  lolan 
lowers  his  staff.  Again  the  elves  chant  from  the  forest, 

"Lo.'  her  death  purifies"  (etc.) 

Four  of  the  elves  enter  and  ask  the  Old  One  to  play  the 

Song  of  Autumn  that  lolan  may  see  how  all  things  wither  and 

die.  Slowly  he  clays  the  melancholy  strain  and  lolan  begins 

to  sing.  The  light  fades  and  darkness  gathers.  He  sings: 

"The  leaves  fall  softly  from  the  trees 
Dead  before  dropoing,  like  my  old  desires-" 

Slowly  as  earthly  desires  leave  him  comes  the  realization  of 

his  willfulness,  and  he  sings: 

"Not  among  men  I lost 
Twas  in  myself  I failed." 

Then  in  a gradual  burst  of  sound  the  theme  of  immutable 

law  is  head  in  full  orchestra.  lolan  calls  Naoia,  Naoia,  and 

falls  dying  ucoh  the  body  of  his  loved  one.  In  the  darkness 

the  elves  chant: 

"Nothing  is  wasted 
Nothing  is  wasted. " 

and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  critics  at  the  nerformance 
of  this  opera  were  many  and  varied.  I quote  from  a critic  of 
a New  York  naoert  is  noteworthy  tha.t  Ilr.  Converse’s  music 

* XThis  reference  is  to  be  found  on  cage  three  of  the  starred 
vocal  and  ciano  score  of  the  ocera  at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

I was  unable  to  find  out  either  the  name  of  the  magazine  or  caper 
from  which  it  was  taken,  or  the  name  of  the  critic  who  write  it. 

I use  it  because  it  is  tycical  of  many  of  the  opinions  excressed./ 
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like  so  much  of  the  music  of  the  modern  school  makes  its  most 
characteristic  effects  through  harmonic  coloring,  rhythm,  or- 
chestration, seldom  through  cumulative  moving  melody.  These 
effects  are  often  finely  conceived  and  skillfully  realized. 

The  orchestral  fabric  throughout  is  solid,  rich,  and  various. 
There  are  constant  modulations  and  rich  dissonances  that  give 
our  contemoorary  music  so  much  of  the  quality  we  call  impres- 
sionistic. But  save  in  occasional  short  choruses,  and  in 
lolan’s  scene  with  the  Pipe,  there  is  little  tunefulness,  and 

in  spite  of  all  theories  tunefulness  is  one  of  the  essentials 

* . 

of  stirring  music.”  Mr.  Giulio  Gatti,  director  of  the 
Metrooolitan  Opera  said,  "Mr.  Converse  is  a very  good  com- 
poser, but  I should  say  that  the  "Pipe  of  Desire"  was  some- 
what handicapoed  by  its  libretto.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a successful  ooera  (as  success  is  measured  now-a-days) 
is  determined  by  the  libretto.  Mr.  Converse's  art  combined 
with  a oractical  libretto  or  one  more  practical  than  the  "Pipe 
of  Desire"  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a pooular  success." 

H.  T.  Parker  said, "The  first  impression  of  Mr.  Converse's 
music  - it  comes  even  in  the  orelude  - is  almost  intoxicating. 
There  have  been  a few  operas  by  American  composers  on  our  stage. 
There  are  a few  more  in  their  desks.  In  one  resoect  these 
operas  are  all  alike.  They  show  little  or  no  'feeling'  as 
painters  say,  for  the  theatre.  They  have  the  symohonic  in- 
stinct more  or  less  olentifully,  b^it  the  instinct  for  the 
theatre  is  lacking  in  them  - the  theatrical  imagination  that 


* Starred  Vocal  and  Piano  Score,  Boston  Public  Library. 
**Boston  Transcript  February  1,  1906 
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•erojects  what  it  sees  and  feels  upon  those  that  look  and  listen. 
Mr.  Converse  has  this  ’feeling'  instinct,  and  imagination, " 

•'Almost  steadily  Mr.  Converse  makes  his  medium  serve  his 
ends.  Only  in  the  lament  and  woe  of  lolan  in  the  closing  scene 
does  he  seem  unable  to  express  all  that  he  is  imagining.  The 
5.eading  motives  are  not  prosaic  labels.  They  are  poetic, 
musical  ideas,  persuading  the  listener,  ripe  for  the  freest 
play,  when  the  imagination  and  expressive  power  of  the  composer 
makes  them  fertile.  Throughout  it  is  music  of  the  theatre  as 
opera  must  be.  It  is  also  the  music  of  nassion,  romance,  and 
the  glamour  of  vague,  far-off,  dream-heavy,  and  wistful  things. 
Yet  it  is  also  the  music  of  controlled  imagination  and  ordered 
mastery  of  means.  Once  more,  by  many  a sign  a genuine  coraooser 
of  opera  has  risen  in  America,  and  we  in  Boston  have  sat  by,  so 
to  say, 'at  his  artistic  birth." 

Philip  Hale  wrote  of  this  opera,  "Mr,  Barton's  conception 
is  a poetic  one  and  his  expression  has  a literary  flavor.  But 
Mr.  Barton's  libretto  lacks  action  and  human  interest,  and  these 
are  serious  deficiencies  in  a stage  play.  Symbolism,  no  matter 
how  beautifully  it  may  be  expressed,  does  not  take  the  place  of 
these  all-important  factors." 

Further  on  he  continues,  "The  human  interest  and  dramatic 
life  of  this  opera  are  wholly  in  the  music  of  Mr.  Converse.  That 
with  such  a libretto  and  without  familiarity  with  the  resources 
and  the  limitations  of  human  voices,  he  should  have  composed 
music  with  true  dramatic  feeling  is  indeed  surprising.  He  has 
shown  that  he  has  instinct  for  the  stage;  that  he  has  dramatic 


* Boston  Herald  February  1,  1906 
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and  scenic  imagination.  For  his  music  is  much  more  than  sym- 
phonic; it  broadens,  enlarges,  italicizes  the  text;  it  gives 
character  to  the  inherently  characterless.  It  is  written  in 
the  ultra-modern  manner,  but  the  speech  is  natural,  without 
affectation  or  straining  after  effect,  without  undue  reliance 
on  clever  orchestral  tricks. 

"Consider  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Converse's  expression. 

How  admirably  he  suggests  the  unhuman  sportiveness  of  the  wood- 
dwellers.  His  dance  music  is  not  that  of  the  ball  room  or  of 
the  grand  ensemble  of  the  ballet.  And  in  like  manner  we  find 
the  music  fitting  throughout  the  drama.  How  beautiful  the  long 
scene  in  which  lolan  exoresses  his  longing;  the  ooening  phrases 
for  Naoia  in  which  she  describes  her  peaceful  cottage  life;  and 
then  her  fancies  in  her  delirium  and  the  pathos  of  her  death. 

The  moods  are  sustained  not  only  adroitly,  but  by  the  ability  of 
the  composer  to  express  sincerely  what  he  himself  felt,  and  to 
express  his  emotions  in  musical  speech  that  goes  to  the  heart. 

"Here  then  is  a composer  who  has  rare  gifts  for  dramatic 
music;  an  emotional  and  virile  nature,  with  the  virility  that 
includes  sympathy,  a knowledge  of  possible  orchestral  effects, 
a poetic  and  dramatic  orchestral  expression,  a fine  sense  of 
harmonies,  rhythms  and  colors,  and,  above  all,  imagination. 

Add  to  this  a technical  facility  that  enables  him  to  speak  as 
one  with  authority  and  not  as  one  merely  experimenting." 

JEANNE  D'ARO 

The  next  work  after  the  "Pipe  of  Desire"  in  which  the 
dramatic  element  was  central  was  "Jeanne  d'Arc','  op.  23,  which 
was  written  in  1906.  This  work  comprised  Overture,  Entr'Actes  and 
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Incidental  music  written  for  Percy  Mackaye's  play  of  the  same 
najne.  It  was  produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Philadelphia  in 
October,  1906;  Julia'"Marlow  and  A.  E.  Sothern  playing  the  lead- 
ing roles'!  The  music  was  written  for  an  orchestra  of  twenty- 
five  players. 

The  composer  has  arranged  an  orchestral  suite  from  this 
music,  the  score  being  amplified  for  a larger  orchestra  than 
the  originalt* **  Mr.  Converse  has  furnished  the  following  analyses 
of  the  scenes: 

I - In  Donremy 

This  depicts  the  Mght-hearted,  idyllic  atmosphere  of  the 
early  scenes  of  the  drama,  with  some  suggestions  of  the  distant 
war.  It  contains  the  Vesper  music  and  Jeanne’s  reverie,  the  fairy 
music  of  the  Ladies  of  Lorraine  (based  on  an  old  French  song, 
"Derniere  chez  mon  Pere”),  a love  song  sung  to  Jeanne  by  her 
peasant  lover.  These  themes  are  woven  into  a free  overture  or 
prelude  form. 

II  - Battle  Hymn 

This  number  depicts  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
friars  for  battle  singing  the  stern,  old  medieval  hymn  "Veni 
Creator,”  until  its  austere  harmonies  are  lost  in  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  actual  combat,  finally  to  reapoear  triumohantly  in 

the  blazing  tones  of  the  trumoets. 

* 

* Performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  on  January  1,  190?  at 
a Jordan  Hall  Orchestral  Concert. 

**  Performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  March  6,  190S. 
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IV  - Night  Vision 

The  wearied  Jeanne  sleeps  in  the  moonlit  woods,  while  from 
the  camo  near  at  hand  come  confused,  indefinite  sounds  of  night. 

The  Duke  d’Alencon,  her  guardian,  approaches,  and  overcome  by 
the  impulse  of  his  pure  love  for  the  maid,  moves  to  kiss  her 
unmailed  hand.  Suddenly  there  appears  to  him  the  bright,  pro- 
tecting image  of  St.  Michael,  at  once  warning  the  duke  that 
the  orotection  of  Heaven  is  accorded  the  maid,  and  strengthen- 
ing him  in  his  momentary  weakness. 

V - The  Maid  of  God 

This  opens  with  the  chant  of  the  priests  for  the  soul  of 
the  condemned  Jeanne,  after  which  there  is  an  emotional  resume 
of  her  whole  career,  beginning  with  the  simple  Jeanne  motive, 
which  is  gradually  woven  into  more  and  more  martial  strains, 
leading  up  to  the  music  of  the  pageant  scene  when  the  King 
marches  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned,  the  successful  climax  of  her 
career.  Then  follows  a tragic  climax  of  her,  motive,  and  a 
sudden  return  to  its  pathetic  simplicity  ended  by  the  chant  of 
the  priests.  The  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  a peaceful,  if  sad  apotheo- 
sis, as  it  were  the  ascent  of  her  pure  soul  into  heaven. 

Concerning  the  music  for  Mr.  Mackaye's  play  Mr.  Converse 
wrote  the  following  descriotion: 

"While  the  music  follows  somewhat  the  lines  of  incidental 
music  written  by  Mendelssohn  for  ’A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
by  Bizet  for  *L 'Arlesienne , ' and  by  Grieg  for  'Peer  Gynt ' it 
isrmbre  modem  in  treatment  and  style. 

"It  approaches  the  problem  of  dramatic  exoression  from 
a broader  and  more  highly  organ i!?;ed  standooint-,  and  uses  to  a 
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certain  extent  the  leading  motive  plan  which  obtains  in  modern 
opera.  Although  there  are  several  independent  ballads,  chorus- 
es, and  chants,  drawn  mostly  from  Medieval  French  folk  song 
and  Gregorian  ritual  chants  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  play, 
the  music  is  as  a whole  built  upon  original  themes,  which  re- 
present different  characters,  situations,  and  emotional  phases 
of  the  drama.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Jeanne  motive, 
the  Vesper  motive,  the  Pastoral,  the  Vision,  and  Battle 
motives.  aH of  which  occur  in  varied  and  characteristic  guises, 
suitable  to  the  situations  which  they  underlie  and  typify. 

"These  musical  thoughts  are  worked  and  woven,  in  overture 
and  entr’actes,  into  orchestral  pieces  which  bridge  over  the 
pauses  between  the  acts  in  such  a way  as  to  hold  the  mood  of 
the  listener,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  what  is  to  follow  upon 
the  stage. 

”In  this  way  a complete  musical  drama  accompanies  in 
emotional  nrogress  the  develooment  of  the  play  itself.  The 
whole  is  organically  built  up,  and  has  a unity  of  puroose  and 
expression  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  fragmentary,  un- 
related, and  often  meaningless  and  irrevelant  music  which  is 
usually  played  in  our  theatres.  This  is  a serious  attemnt 
to  approach  the  matter  of  incidental  music  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  to  rid  the  poetic-drama  of  what  is  often  a dis- 
turbing element,  and  by  the  subtle  emotional  appeal  of  one 
of  the  most  expressive  of  arts  to  heighten  its  poignancy  and 
f orm. " 
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There  are  charming  orchestral  nictures  throughout  the 
work  and  the  five  divisions  are  admirably  varied.  Louis  C. 
Elson* **  said  of  this  first  movement,  "The  opening  movement 
•In  Donreray"  is  to  our  mind  one  of  the  finest  movements  in 
orchestral  music.  Its  suggestion  of  village  chimes,  its 
rustic  second  theme,  its  devlopraent  of  a simnle  two-noted 
iambic  figure,  its  strong  contrasts,  its  brilliant  end  (its 
piccolo  phrases  suggest  the  end  of  Beethoven's  'Egmont ' 
Overture);  all  these  points  combine  to  make  a very  dignified 
and  interesting  movement,” 

The  vigor  and  din  of  the  battle  music  of  the  third  move- 
ment is  splendidly  set  forth  in  the  instrumentation.  It  is 
full  of  what  Shakesneare  would  call  "alarums  and  excursions" 
but  it  is  intelligible  and  coherent  in  the  midst  of  its  fury. 
The  working  up  of  the  grand  old  medieval  hymn  forms  a grand 
climax  to  this  movement. 

"The  Night  Vision"  is  tynically  weird,  and  mysterious 
and  suggestive  of  the  moonlight  scene  where  Jeanne  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  woods  and  visions  flit  across  her  weary  brain.  In 
this  part  the  celesta  is  used  very  effectively.  In  the  resume 
of  the  Finale  Mr.  Converse  handles  skillfully  former  material 
in  new  combinations.  The  interest  of  this  movement  is  not 
sustained  throughout  yet  there  are  beautiful  pages  and  the 
me(plody  at  the  close  has  genuine  pathos, 

Philip  Hale  wrote  of  this  work,  "Mr,  Converse  is  here 
freer  and  more  spontaneously  poetic  both  in  lyric  flight  and 

* Boston  Advocate  March  B,  19OB 

**  Boston  Herald  March  B,  I90B 
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poignant  suggestion  than  in  sotoe  of  his  more  important  and 
preceding  works." 

SACRIFICE 

The  "Sacrifice"  a grand  opera  in  three  acts,  the  second 
opera  written  hy  Mr.  Converse,  appeared  in  1911.  The  composer 
wrote  the  libretto  for  this  himself  and  it  seems  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  rhythmic  prose  interspersed  with  lyrics  written  by 
John  Macyt 

The  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  in  Southern  California 
in  1846  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Chonita,  a young  Spanish 
woman  of  great  beauty  and  genteel  birth,  is  in  love  with  a 
Mexican  officer,  Bernal,  who  returns  her  love.  The  Americans 
are  guarding  the  territory  where  Chonita  lives  and  Burton,  an 
American  officer,  falls  in  love  with  her.  Tomasa,  an  old 
Indian  servant  of  Chonita ’s,  hates  the  Americans  and  yet  sees 
that  they  will  conquer.  One  night  while  praying  in  the  mission 
church  for  her  lover,  Chonita  learns  that  Burton  has  killed  a 
rider  on  a white  horse  and  believes  it  to  be  Bernal.  But 
Bernal  is  not  dead,  he  is  hiding  in  the  robes  of  a priest  in 
the  very  church  v;here  she  is.  Becoming  angered  at  Burton's 
protestations  of  love  to  Chonita,  Bernal  rushes  out  from  his 
hiding  place  and  tries  to  kill  him,  but  Chonita  throws  her- 
self between  them  and  is  accidentally  wounded  by  the  American's 
sword.  Bernal  is  taken  prisoner. 

In  the  last  act  Burton  permits  Bernal  to  come  to  the 

bedside  of  Chonita,  who  it  is  believed  cannot  live  if  her 

* It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Bpera  House  March  3,  1911  with 
Florencio  Constantino,  Ramon  Blanchart  and  Alice  Nielson  in  the 
leading  roles  and  Wallace  Goodrich  as  conductor.  This  performance 
was  given  in  English. 
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lover  dies*  Chonita  implores  Burton  to  save  Bernal *s  life* 

While  he  is  being  torn  between  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  love 
for  Chonita,  a wounded  American  soldier  stumbles  in  the  room 
and  tells  Burton  that  they  have  been  tricked  by  the  Mexicans 
and  to  flee  for  his  life.  Burton  turns  to  Chonita  and  says, 

"All  that  a man  can  do,  I do  for  you,"  and  offering  his  breast 
as  a target,  receives  the  blade  of  the  nearest  Mexican  soldier 
and  dies* 

As  in  the  "Pipe  of  Desire"  the  composer  devises  motives 
to  reoresent  his  characters,  their  emotions  and  relations, 
and  also  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  drama. 

The  Chonita  motive  is  a sweet  and  tender  fragment  of  melody. 
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This  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the  motive  of  Bernal  which  is 
fiery  and  impetuous. 
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Burton's  theme  is  more  dignified  and  vigorous,  yet  at 
times  exnressive  of  intense  feeling  and  emotion* 
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The  motive  of  Padre  Gabriel  is  of  grave  dignity  and 
solemnity,  suggestive  of  his  priestly  office. 
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Another  motive  that  is  used  very  impressively  comes  at 

the  end  V7here  Toraasa  utters  the  prophetic  words: 

” 'Tis  true  as  ever 
Love  brings  life  and  death. ” 
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The  following  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  parts  of  the 

work. 

In  the  first  act  is  the  dramatic  march  of  the  races  in  which 
Tomasa  sings  of  the  nassing  of  her  race  and  of  the  conquering 
of  the  “wild  blooming  Westland”  by  the  white  man.  There  is  a 
love  scene  between  Chonita  and  Bernal  in  which  this  weird  Indian 
song  is  sung  off-stage. 
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The  oleasing  effect  of  its  irregular 
shythm  is  added  to  by  its  unusual  accompaniment  which  is  al- 
most entirely  in  naked  fourths  and  fifths. 

In  the  second  act  there  is  the  rollicking  soldiers’  song 
and  chorus,  and  following  this,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  a grace- 
ful lyric  air  sung  by  an  India^n  flower  girl.  There  is  a Gyosy 
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chorus -and  dance,  a ballet.  Then  there  is  Chonita’s  prayer, 
expressing  genuine  pathos  and  containing  many  beautiful  modu- 
lations. 

The  third  act  is  the  strongest  both  from  a musical  and 
dramatic  standpoint.  One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  of  the 
work  is  where  the  religious  chorale  "Salve”  is  sung  outside 
the  room  where  Chonita  lies  sick.  Then  there  is  the  dramatic 
entrance  of  Padre  Gabriel,  the  motive  of  which  has  already  been 
given,  and  the  impassioned  love  duets  of  Chonita  a.nd  Bernal. 

The  "Sacrifice"  is  undoubtedly  a great  advance  over  the 
"Pipe  of  Desire"  from  a dramatic  standpoint.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  Mr.  Converse’s  development  as  an  operatic 
composer  by  comparison  of  these  works  because  of  their  absolute 

4i 

diversity  in  method  and  manner.  To  quote  Olin  Downes,  "In  the 
'Pipe  of  Desire'  Mr.  Converse  assumed  an  artistic  attitude  all 
his  own,  and  it  was  generally  held  that  the  results  flew  over 
the  heads  of  his  populace.  Certainly  it  was  much  criticised 
because  of  its  vagueness,  its  symbolism,  and  the  undramatic 
nature  of  the  libretto.  Imnressed  no  doubt  by  these  criticisms 
the  composer  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  follow  operatic 
customs,  to  construct  a drama  with  more  of  the  stage  in  its 
composition,  with  more  obvious  and  human  emotions  as  the  basis 
of  its  plot . " 

The  subject  is  surely  a dramatic  one  with  the  theme  of 
the  eternal  triangle,  of  two  rivals  for  the  love  of  one  woman. 
And  there  is  certainly  variety  enough  for  any  opera  in  the 

* Musical  America  March  19II 
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many  colorful  and  picturesque  scenes,  in  the  contrasting  dra- 
matic situations,  and  in  the  interplay  of  human  emotions.  In 
certain  parts  the  composer  has  gained  admirable  results  as 
has  been  noted,  in  others  he  has  not  bf-;  en  so  effective. 

In  one  of  the  best  criticisms  of  this  work  H.  T.  Parker 

* 

said,  "The  essential  short-coming  of  the  ’Sacrifice'  is  that 
the  music  on  the  stage  or  in  the  orchestra  pit,  too  often 
lacks  characterizing  and  dramatic  cower,  and  revealing  and 
enhancing  emotional  significance.  The  true  test  of  all  music 
drama  is  whether  or  not  the  music  in  the  sum  of  all  its 
factors  establishes  and  heightens  the  dramatic  action,  de- 
fines the  personages,  bears  their  emotions,  and  weaves  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  In  the  first  and 
second  acts  the  music  does  not  bear  this  test,  but  in  the 
third  it  does." 

In  the  Boston  Advocate  for  March  4-,  1911,  Louis  0. 

Elson  makes  this  comment,  "The  'Sacrifice'  is  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be^  a Grand  Opera,  and  not  an  attempt  to  deck  out 
this  form  with  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  the  Opera  Comioue. 
It  is  probably  the  most  important  American  grand  opera  yet 
written,  certainly  the  worthiest  that  we  have  seen. " 
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Boston  Transcript  March  4,  1911 
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SINDBAD,  THE  SAILOR 
THE  IMinORAl'ITS 

Mr.  Converse  has  written  two  other  grand  operas  which 
have  never  been  performed  and  are  still  in  manuscript.  The 
first,  “Sindbad,  the  Sailor”  was  completed  February  25 » 1913; 

and  the  second,  "The  Immigrants,"  was  completed  July  26,  191^. 

* 

Percy  Mackaye  wrote  the  libretto  for  both  these  works.  "Sindbad 
the  Sailor"  is  a fantastic  play  based  on  stories  from  the 
Arabian  Sights , including  "Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  the  "Forty 
Thieves"  and  "Sindbad  the  Sailor."  It  is  a large  ooera,  and 
calls  for  very  elaborate  and  expensive  settings.  "The  Immi- 
grants"  which  was  written  before  the  war,  portrays  the  a.lien 
who  comes  to  these  shores  in  the  hope  of  better  things,  and 
who  is  plunged  into  the  industrial  maelstrom  of  our  great 
cities,  into  the  mines,  mills,  and  sweatshops,  where  he  is 
exploited  by  reason  of  his  ignorance.  It  is  an  opera  in 
modern  style  emnloying  dramatic  recitative  or  arioso  inter- 
spersed with  frankly  melodic  moments.  The  leit-motif  idea 
is  used  as  in  his  other  operas.  This  opera  was  written  for 
performance  by  the  Boston  Ooera  Company,  but  the  coming  of 
the  war  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  this  coraoany  prevented 
its  production. 

Mr.  Converse’s  previous  operas  were  greatly  criticised 
because  of  their  libretto,  (especially  was  this  true  of  the 
"Pine  of  Desire")  while  his  rare  gifts  and  ability  as  a 
dramatic  composer  were  generally  recognized.  It  is  most  un- 

* The  following  information  was  given  by  the  composer. 

**  Taken  from  the  preface  to  "The  Immigrants"  which  was 
written  by  Frederick  C.  Howe,  then  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  at  Ellis  Island. 
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fortunate  that  virhen  he  had  secured  such  an  able  collaborator 
as  Percy  Mackaye,  the  results  of  his  work  could  not  have 

been  heard.  One  can  only  hope  that  at  some  future  date,  the 
musical  world  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  hearing  and 
evaluating  these  works. 


MASQUE  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

“Never  since  the  world  began,  it  is  said,  has  a dramatic 
production  been  attempted  on  such  a stupendous  scale  as  the 
•Masque  of  St.  Louis*  which  was  performed  to  commemorate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  city.  Such  a stage,  nearly  1000  ft. 
long  from  end  to  end  and  POO  ft.  in  depth.  In  front  of  it,  in 
a broad  and  graceful  sweep,  lay  the  waters  of  a lagoon,  re- 
presenting the  Mississippi  River,  and  beyond,  the  hill  of  Art, 
the  gentle  sloping  side  of  which  stretched  north  and  south 
forming  a vast  natural  amphitheatre."  Such  does  the  account 
of  the  "Masque"  written  by  Srnest  H.  Baynes  begin. 

Preceding  the  "Masque"  was  a great  -Historical  Pageant 
which  related  the  nrincipal  incidents  in  the  community's 
history  from  the  days  of  the  Mound  Builders  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  "Masque"  was  a symbolical  and  poetic  treatment  of  the 
Historical  portion.  A band  of  one  hundred  pieces  furnished 
the  music  incidental  to  the  action  of  the  "Masque."  Percy 
Mackaye,  one  of  the  greatest  pageant  masters  of  the  country 
wrote  the  test,  to  which  Mr.  Converse  wrote  the  music.  This 
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production  was  given  by  a cast  of  7»509  people  and  was  per- 
formed four  times  to  a minimum  audience  of  75 >000  people  and 
a maximum  audience  of  150,000. 

The  theme  of  the  "Masque  of  St.  Louis"  is  the  fall  and 
rise  of  social  civilization.  To  quote  Percy  Mackayet  "Por 
centuries,  perhaps  for  ages,  the  mound  dwellers  sustained  on 
this  continent  - notably  on  the  site  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Louis  - a civilization  of  a comoaratively  high  order, 
contemporary  with  the  Maya  and  Aztec  ^civilizations  of  the 
South.  The  fall  of  this  mound  building  civilization  - as 
the  Pageant  indicates  - took  place  through  the  invasion  of 
not  human  agencies,  but  of  wild  nature  forces,  the  invasion 
of  the  hordes  of  bison.  Because  of  that  invasion  the  Indian 
race  relapsed  and  reverted  from  a stage  of  agriculture  and 
many  simple  social  arts  to  the  nomad  hunting  stage. " In 
the  cast  Sneaking  Persons  are  used  to  symbolize  forces  of 
geography  and  history.  Presences  symbolize  forces  of  nature 
and  imagination. 

Cahokia  is  a symbolic  person,  representing  the  ninnacle 
of  the  asnirations  of  the  Indian  race  and  as  the  Masque  opens, 
he  stands  a lonely,  tragic  fugure  surrounded  and  threatened  by 
the  Uild  Mature  Forces.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  fury  and 
chaos  he  is  undaunted,  and  dares  to  look  toward  the  future 
with  hope  crying: 

"Still,  still  beyond  you 
Glitter  the  glorious  tribes  of  dreams 
eternal. " 


* Bulletin  #1  Pageant  and  Masque 
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As  he  speaks  the  Wild  Nature  Forces  fade  into  the  background, 

and  overhead  the  Spirits  of  the  Stars  appear  grouped  in  their 

constellations.  They  sing  in  chorus  and  call  to  Wasapedan, 

the  Great  Bear,  to  bring  comfort  to  Cahokia  their  brother. 

In  a deep  male  voice  Wasapedan  speaks  and  tells  Cahokia  that 

Mississippi  will  bring  new  life  and  hope. 

'•Child  of  a new  race  he  brings  you, 

Pale  as  a star  child,  and  starry 
Glitters  the  sword  in  his  hand. " 

The  sword  he  brings 

"To  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  star  born 
Freedom  and  brotherhood. " 

As  he  disappears  an  immense  canoe  comes  slowly  down  the  river 
manned  by  River  Snirits,  guided  by  Mississippi,  and  bearing 
on  a litter  of  rushes  a beautiful  child  with  golden  hair  carry- 
ing a huge  sword.  Mississippi  presents  the  child  to  Cahokia 
and  then  departs  as  he  came. 

Later  the  Discoverers  renresenting  the  Latin  races  make 
their  apnearance  bearing  as  standards  the  Lions,  the  LilJ^ies, 
and  the  Cross.  After  they  have  paid  their  homage  to  the  child 
the  One  with  the  Cross  christens  the  child  saying: 

"Now  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Brother  and  lover  of  man 
Rise  and  receive  thy  name 
Rise,  - Saint  Louis." 

Later  Wasapedan  reveals  to  the  child  his  mission  giving 

what  one  might  call  the  motto  of  the  Masque 

"Hearken  the  law  of  the  stars 
Out  of  the  formless  void 
Beauty  and  order  are  born 
One  for  all,  all  in  one 
We  wheel  in  the  joy  of  our  dance. 
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Brother  with  brother 
Sharing  our  light 
Build  we  new  worlds, 

With  ancient  fire.” 

In  the  second  part  of  the  ”Masaue”  St.  Louis  anpears  no 
longer  as  a child,  but  as  a youth  clothed  in  the  silvery 
armour  of  a crusader  with  a white  star  burning  in  his  fillet. 

As  the  scene  opens  thronging  groups  of  Pioneers  appear 
and  ask  St.  Louis  to  lead  them.  As  he  answers  their  call  a 
terrible  earthquake  shock  is  heard,  the  earth  splits  open,  and 
in  a blaze  of  light  a golden  athletic  figure  steps  forth.  He 
is  Grold,  and  accompanied  by  his  serfs  the  Earth  Spirits,  has 
come  to  challenge  St,  Louis.  St.  Louis  accepts  the  challenge 
and  chooses  one  of  the  valiant  Pioneers  to  wrestle  with  Gold. 
Wearing  the  star  of  St.  Louis  in  his  forehead  he  is  able  to 
conquer  and  the  vanquished  Gold  immediately  disapnears.  Now 
St.  Louis  strikes  from  off  the  Earth  Spirits  the  chains  that 
bound  them  to  Gold  and  gives  them  wings  that  they  may  serve 
him. 

Then  the  World  Adventurers  appear  and  Gold  comes  back 
again  to  defy  St.  Louis,  this  time  riding  on  a golden  horse 
and  accompanied  by  War  and  a fierce  horde  of  his  demon  follow- 
ers, A tournament  between  War  and  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
World  Adventurers  follows.  War  is  defeated  and  with  Gold  and 
his  host  of  followers  disappears.  St.  Louis  lifts  a banner  of 
the  American  colors  over  the  heads  of  the  peonle  and  gives  it 
to  the  victorious  Knight  saying 


”The  wounds  of  War 
Are  healed  in  that  remembrance.” 
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Then  from  the  outside  of  the  crowd  a dirge  of  women's 
voices  is  heard.  They  come  nearer  and  reveal  groups  of  hag- 
gard men  and  women  and  forlorn  children.  Leading  them  is 
Poverty  accompanied  by  a tall,  black-robed  and  masked  figure 
whom  she  presents  as  their  father.  This  mysterious  figure 
approaches  St.  Louis  with  slow  menace,  and  as  he  reaches  him 
wrenches  the  sword  from  his  hands,  throws  off  his  mask  and 
Gold  appears  in  all  his  splendor.  Brandishing  the  sword  and 
calling  to  the  Earth  Spirits  to  guard  him  he  goes  into  the 
Temple,  leaving  St.  Louis  and  the  assembled  host  of  people  in 
despair.  But  Wasapedan  calls  from  the  sky. 

”St.  Louis,  call  your  brothers. 

Alone,  you  fall.  Make  league  together 

Call  on  the  cities.  League  and  conquer  Gold.” 

Heralds  are  sent  out  with  truraoets  to  call  them  and  soon  from 

all  directions  by  land  and  water  the  Pageant  of  Cities  begins 

majestically  to  enter.  St.  Louis  calls  on  them  to  help  him 

and  their  spokesman,  Washington,  calls  on  imagination  saying, 

” Imagination! 

Reveal  and  answer.  For  if  you  are  blind, 

The  nations  walk  in  darkness.” 

From  the  group  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Imagination  comes  forth, 

and  walking  among  the  crowds  of  neople,  goes  to  where  Poverty 

sits  and  points  to  a slight  figure  saying, 

”A  child;  a child! 

And  wings  he  bears  - and  thorns.” 

She  takes  the  child  by  the  hand  and  says, 

"Arise,  dear  Love,  and  lead  me  to  the  teraole.” 
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As  the  child  a-oproaches  the  tem-nle  the  Earth  Spirits 
draw  away  and  he  knocks  at  the  door.  The  door  opens  and  Gold 
comes  slowly  forth  holding  the  sword  in  his  hand.  When  he 
confronts  the  child  he  wavers,  the  sword  falls  from  his  grasp, 
and  he  bows  to  the  ground  with  a deep  cry  calling,  "Master.” 

Imagination  then  takes  the  sword  and  gives  it  back  to 
St.  Louis  says, 

"Now  wake,  you  lonely  and  despairing  ones  I 
Wake  from  your  dark,  and  be  what  you  have 
dreamed.l 

St.  Louis,  guard  the  sword.'  Love  hold  the 
temnle. ” 

The  stars  chant  their  chorus  and  Wasapedan  calls, 

"Behold  the  wings 
America,  your  league 
Rides  on  his  wings  and  rises 
toward  the  stars." 

Then  from  out  the  darkness  a gigantic  eagle  sweeps,  darts  for 

an  instant  in  the  bright  radiance,  then  circling  upwards  soars 

into  the  night,  scattering  wild  sparkles  of  fire  in  its  wake. 

The  assembled  hordes  of  people  cry,  "Wings,  Wings,”  and  as 

the  eagle  disappears  they  burst  into  a mighty  chorus  singing  the 

motto  of  the  "Masque. " 

"Out  of  the  formless  void 
Beauty  and  order  are  born. " (etc.  ) 

The  music  of  the  "Masque”  consists  of  choruses  and  in- 
cidental music  that  accompanies  much  of  the  dialogue  and  action. 
It  begins  with  a prelude  containing  some  of  the  main  themes  of 
the  work  and  "seems  like  the  mysterious  music  of  a forgotten 
dream."  As  a prelude  to  the  dramatic  action  there  is  an  Indian 


* An  aeroplane  was  used  to  renresent  the  eagle. 
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ceremonial  dance,  and  for  this  the  composer  has  taken  his 
themes  from  old  Indian  folk  tunes.  The  following  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  melodies  and  a curious  shythmic 
effect  is  produced  by  the  balancing  of  one  measure  motives 
against  two  measure  motives. 
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There  is  the  “Song  of  the  Wild  Nature  Fordes”  as  they 
attack  Cahokia,  developed  out  of  this  motive. 
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This  is  accomoanied  by  “wolf  barks,  cries*  and  whining 
voices  of  beasts,  and  the  far-off  yell  of  savages.” 

The  ’’Chorus  of  the  Stars”  which  is  sung  to  Wasapedan  be- 
gins with  a few  measures  of  glittering  and  sparkling  tremolo 
in  the  wood-wind.  Then  a chorus  of  boys  ' voices  accompanied 
by  piano  and  organ  sing  a simple  melodious  song  which  begins. 
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♦ Score  of  ’’Masque  of  St.  Louis.” 
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Following  the  Star  Song  is  the  Chant  of  the  River  Spirits” 
which  is  Sling  as  they  paddle  the  canoe  bearing  the  child.  As 
they  stroke  their  paddles  they  keep  time  to  the  music  which  has 
an  undulating,  monotonous  rhythm.  It  begins 
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There  is  another  song  of  the  17ild  Nature  Forces  as  they 
attack  St.  Louis,  and  this  time  it  is  fiercer  and  more  savage 
than  before. 

As  the  Latin  races  enter  a choir  of  boys  chant  the  ”Veni 
Creator”  which  is  taken  from  an  old  medieval  hymn  tune.  This 
is  the  same  hymn  that  the  composer  used  in  ”Jeanne  d’Arc.” 

After  the  boys  have  finished  their  chanting,  it  is  developed 
into  a dignified  and  solemn  march. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  christens  St.  Louis  the 
tolling  of  bells  is  heard  with  soft  accompanying  harmonies. 

As  the  child  rises  to  his  feet  the  bells  sound  louder  and 
more  joyously  and  the  Knights  begin  to  march  off.  The  choir 
boys  chant  the  ”Veni  Creator”  once  more,  accompanied  by  bells, 
as  they  finally  disappear  f rora  the  stage. 

The  Cahokia  motive  which  now  appears  (and  was  also  heard 
in  the  prelude)  is  suggestive  of  the  grim,  stern,  lonely,  tragic 
figure  of  the  Indian. 
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This  is  developed  into  a short  hand  number  which  closes  Part  I. 

The  "March  of  the  Pioneers"  opens  the  second  part  of  the 
"Masque"  and  it  is  a stern,  vigorous  march  beginning: 
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Wlien  Gold  and  his  serfs  (the  Earth  Snirits)  appear, 
the  band  bursts  forth  with  this  menacing  tumult  of  sound. 
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It  is  followed  by  a chorus  of  the  Earth  Spirits. 

Then  comes  incidental  music  for  the  wrestlers,  the  chorus 
of  the  World  Adventurers,  and  incidental  music  for  the  tourna- 
ment of  War, 

As  St.  Louis  hands  the  American  colors  to  the  victorious 
Knight  a fragment  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  played. 

The  following  is  the  trumnet  figure  which  is  used  by 
the  Heralds  to  call  the  cities. 
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This  is  repeated  several  times  by  trumnets  to  the  left 
and  right  of  the  stage,  and  then  by  trumnets  off  stage.  It 
is  followed  by  a dignified  and  majestic  march  which  is  de- 
veloned  out  of  the  trumnet  theme  and  the  nrocession  of  the 
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cities  begins  to  enter. 

The  "Masque”  closes  with  the  mighty  assembled  chorus 
accoraoanied  by  full  band  singing  the  motto: 

"Out  of  the  formless  void"  (etc.) 
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I quote  again  from  the  account  of  Ernest  Haynes:  "As 
the  voices  die  away  the  mystic  land  across  the  River  vanishes 
and  the •Masque  of  St.  Louis*  is  over.  For  a moment  the  vast 
crowd  remains  seated.  Then  from  the  darkness  across  the 
lagoon  comes  the  strains  of  'My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,'  and 
it  is  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tons  as  the  seated 
multitude  rises  to  its  feet.  And  the  men  uncover,  and  many 
eyes  near  mine  shine  with  a light  seldom  seen  on  land  or  sea, 
as  150,000  people  take  up  their  national  anthem  and  rock  the 
hillside  with  their  song," 
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III  - WORKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD 
C.  Songs  and  Choral  Works 

Mr.  Converse’s  chief  interest  has  centered  in  the  larger 
forms  of  musical  composition  and  his  most  successful  works 
have  been  in  that  field.  Nevertheless,  he  has  written  several 
songs  and  choral  works  that  are  worthy  of  mention.  While  in 
the  best  of  these  lyrics  the  harmonic  coloring  and  dramatic 
feeling  are  the  most  noteworthy  features,  yet  we  find  evidences 
of  an  increasing  ability  and  ease  in  the  writing  of  vocal 
melody.  In  his  later  songs  and  choral  works  he  shows  a more 
natural  and  snontaneous  exnression  of  feeling  through  the 
medium  of  the  human  voice. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  of  his  early  songs  are 
’’Bright  Star”  (Keate)  op.  l4,  No.  3J  "Echo”  (Rossetti)  op, 

17,  No.  1;  "Silent  Noon”  (Rossetti)  00.  50,  No.  2,  which 
has  been  effectively  transcribed  for  violincello  and  piano. 

In  1913  Mr.  Converse  wrote  four  songs  for  a Bird  Masque 
which  was  written  by  Percy  Mackaye  and  was  oerforraed  in 
Meriden,  N.  H. , for  the  nuroose  of  creating  an  interest  in 
bird-lore.  One  of  these  songs  "The  Hermit  Thrush”  was  sung 
by  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President,  and 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  nresent  at  this  oerf ormance, 

Mr.  Converse  also  wrote  several  war  songs,  the  more 
successful  of  these  being  ’’The  Service  Stars  are  Shining,”  and 
’’Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  The  latter  song  was  used  ex- 
tensively in  community  singing  during  the  war. 

* This  was  sung  by  David  Bisphan  in  a Boston  recital  in  1904. 
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JOB 

The  largest  and  most  imoortant  choral  work  which  Mr. 
Converse  has  written  is  "Job”  op.  2^,  which  appeared  in  I907. 

It  is  called  "a  dramatic  poem  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra."  The  text  of  the  poem  consists  of  passages  from 
the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  grouped  to  form  a poetical  unit. 
It  was  drawn  from  the  Vulgate  Version  of  the  Bible  and  was 
arranged  with  the  assistance  of  John  Hays  Gardiner  of  Harvard 
University.  An  English  translation  by  Hr.  John  Macy,  an  ex- 
cellent paraphrase  for  vocal  use  of  the  King  James  version, 
accompanies  the  Latin. 

This  work  was  composed  for  the  fiftieth  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association  and  was  performed  by 
them  October  2,  1907  with  Schumann  Heink  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing roles.  It  was  given  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  November  19OS 
again  with  Schumann  Heink.  This  nerforraance  was  significant 

4^  it- 

in  that  it  was  the  first  American  oratorio  sung  in  Germany. 

Hr.  Converse  says  of  this  work,  "The  dramatic  motive 
of  the  poem  is  the  development  of  the  moods  of  Job,  distress 
under  suffering,  rebellion,  doubt,  and  final  submissive  un- 
derstanding of  the  will  of  God.  In  emotional  contrast  with 
him  is  the  Woman  of  Israel,  who  represents  the  spirit  of  un- 
questioning faith.  The  Friend  stands  like  the  three  friends 
of  the  Bible  story,  for  the  spirit  of  conventional  piety. 

The  chorus  represents  superhuman  voices  which  declare  the 


* Job  was  later  produced  by  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  February  11,  I90S,  with  Wallace  Goodrich  conducting 
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glory  of  God;  against  their  sustained  mood  of  adoration  and 
praise  beats  the  contest  of  human  emotions.  The  impersonal, 
universal  spirit  of  the  chorus  is  conveyed  by  means  of  vigor- 
ous Gregorian  harmonization;  melodies  ray  own,  but  cast  in 
modal  forms.  Against  this  background,  the  more  subtle  pro- 
gressions of  modern  chromatic  harmonies  seem  to  have  an  added 
significance  and  freshness.” 

There  are  two  outstanding  themes  in  this  work.  First, 
the  Job  theme,  a sombre-colored,  mournful  one  which  apoears 
repeatedly. 


Second,  the  Jehovah  theme  that  represent  the  stern 
majesty  and  power  of  the  God  of  Job. 
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The  work  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude  which  serves 
to  introduce  some  of  the  contrasting  musical  and  dramatic 
elements  of  the  work.  It  begins.  Adagio  e trancfuillo.  with 
a fragment  of  the  Grecian  hymn  "Veni  Creator”  which  is  used 
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in  the  opening  prayer  of  the  Woman  of  Israel  and  also  in  the 
small  chorus,  "In  Thee,  0 Our  God,  We  Lay  Our  Trust."  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  this  is  the  same  hymn  tune  that  the 
composer  used  in  "Jeanne  d’Arc"  and  in  the  "Masque  of  St. 

Louis."  Then  comes  the  Job  theme,  the  Jehovah  theme  and  de- 
velopment of  motives  that  accompany  the  Friend’s  Vision.  The 
music  returns  to  Adagio,  we  hear  reminiscences  "of  "Veni  Creator" 
and  the  Y/oman  of  Israel  sings  her  prayer  followed  by  the 
chorus,  "In  Th0e,'  0 Our  God,  We  Lay  Our  Trust."  This  leads 
into  the  chorus  "Praise  Ye  Our  Lord"  heard  in  full  choir  and 
orchestra  which  is  developed  out  of  this  triumphant  theme. 
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Following  this  the  Job  motive  is  heard  and  the  dramatic 
action  begins  as  the  more  personal  episodes  of  Job*8  misery 
are  set  forth.  There  is  the  lament  of  Job  as  he  curses  the 
day  he  was  born  and  longs  for  death.  There  is  the  vision  of 
the  Friend  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Voice  of  Jehovah  which 
comes  out  of  the  darkness  and  very  softly  the  Jehovah  theme 
is  introduced  in  a short  orchestral  interlude.  There  is 
the  praise  of  Jehovah  as  sung  by  the  Y/oman  of  Israel,  and 
a chorus  of  women's  voices  developed  out  of  this  theme. 
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There  is  Job’s  protestation  of  righteousness  and  the 
renlies  of  the  Friend  and  the  Woman  of  Israel. 

Then  comes  a powerful  and  elemental  chorus  "Woe  to  Them 
All  Evil  Doers  "which  is  developed  fully  and  broadly.  It  be-- 
gins  with  full  chorus  singing  this  motive  in  unison. 


■Job'  sings  again  introduced  by  his  theme  in  the  orchestra 
and  this  leads  to  a concerted  episode  for  Job,  the  Friend 
and  the  Woman  of  Israel  against  a background  supplied  by  a 
small  chorus,  "Blessed,  Thrice  Blessed,  Are  They  That  Fear 
The  Lord. " In  this  number  there  is  an  episode  which  has 
some  interesting  contrapuntal  develooment  and  the  whole 
chorus  is  based  on  Palestrina-like  harmonies.  Following  a 
short  recitative  by  Job  is  a dramatic  orchestral  passage 
which  suggests  the  approach  of  Jehovah  in  the  whirlwind. 

After  dark,  ominous,  whirling,  dissonant  music  which  seems 
to  have  a new  shiver  in  it,  the  Jehovah  motive  is  sounded 
in  stentorian  and  majestic  tones,  and  Jehovah  sings,  chal- 
lenging Job. 

The  submission  of  Job  finally  leads  to  another  concerted 
episode,  "Praise  the  Lord,  Praise  Him  Forever"  sung  by  Job, 

The  Friend,  The  Woman  of  Israel  and  full  chorus.  This  is 
developed  at  length  until  finally  the  chorus,  "Praise  Ye  Our 
Lord  On  High"  comes  back  again,  this  time  with  accoraoanying 
solo  voices  and  added  dramatic  power,  the  work  ends  in  triumph- 
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The  most  important  characteristic  of  Job  is  the  vitality 
of  its  vocal  music.  Throughout  the  work  we  find  constant 
evidence  of  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  the  singing  voice. 

While  the  orchestral  passages  vividly  portray  the  dramatic 
and  pictorial  elements,  yet  they  are  in  the  background  and 
relatively  unimportant.  The  salient  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  nower  of  its  vocal  melody,  the  capacity  that  the  composer 
has  shown  in  expressing  his  ideas  and  imaginings  through  the 
human  voice.  By  so  much  does  this  work  mark  an  advance  over 
previous  attempts  in  this  direction. 

* 

H.  T.  Parker  wrote  of  this  work:  ’’It  seems  that  Mr. 
Converse  has  not  written  the  epic  drama  that  he  conceived. 

The  very  fervor  and  intensity  of  his  musical  expression  has 
defeated  this  design.  The  music  as  a whole  lacks  epic  large- 
ness and  abstraction,  epic  exaltation  and  austerity.  Rather 
has  he  written  a poem  that  is  the  more  dramatic  because  it 
is  so  human.  His  Job  is  a poignant  human  figure.  The 
counselling  and  warning  voice  of  the  'Friend, ' the  rapt  voice 
of  the  'Woman  of  Israel*  are  no  less  human.  The  chorus  is 
no  "abstract  and  universal  snirit,'  it  cries  its  nraises, 
imprecations,  laments  and  exaltations  very  humanly.  Mr. 
Converse  is  neither  epic  nor  abstract.  He  has  written  in 
Job  a little  music  drama  that  pictures  and  exnresses  human, 
mental  and  spiritual  struggle,  and  that  needs  no  visible 
action  or  suggestion  of  it.  Such  a field  lies  richly  open 
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-to  choral  music  in  our  day,  characteristic,  promising,  vital. 

Mr.  Converse  has  been  quick  to  discover  and  enter  it,  and 
bring  back  Job  as  the  first  and  worthy  fruits  of  his  pioneer- 
ing. » 

In  a criticism  of  the  Hamburg  performance  August 

* 

Spanuth,  one  of  the  foremost  German  critics  of  that  time  said? 
"Mr.  Converse  proves  that  he  has  gone  far  beyond  that  which 
he  learned  with  Rheinberger;  he  has  been  susceptible  to 
modern  influence  without  letting  himself  be  led  astray  by 
ultra-modern  extravagances.  The  outline  and  treatment  of 
the  text  alone  show  that  Mr.  Converse  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  limits  of  the  conventional.  In  so  far  as  the 
various  characters  speak  in  the  first  nerson,  the  title 
•dramatic  poem’  is  justified;  but  above  all,  the  energy  of 
the  musical  exoression  deserves  the  characterization, 
dramatic. 

-•Mr.  Converse  is  without  doubt  a potent  musical  per- 
sonality, and  a welcome  proof  that  musical  individualities 
can  thrive  and  flower  in  the  soil  of  America,  however  un- 
fruitful it  has  seemed  in  the  past.  Hr.  Converse  seems 
unique  from  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  have,  as  yet,  nroven 
themselves  to  be  the  possessors  of  little  creative  indeoendence , 
while  his  individuality  will  stand  the  test  of  Eurooean 
standards. ” 
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Mr.  Converse  has  written  several  short  choral  works 
and  numerous  anthems  and  choruses.  The  following  are  among 
the  more  important  of  these  choral  works. 

"Serenade”  op.  (19OS)  is  a male  chorus  with  flute, 
harp,  and  small  strincred  orchestra  accomoaniraent . It  was 
written  for  Frank  Damrosch  and  the  Mendelssohn  Club  of  New 
York.  The  text  was  written  by  John  Macy. 

"The  Peace  Pipe"  (191^)  a cantata  for  mixed  voices 
with  baritone  solo  and  orchestra,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
of  these  short  choral  works.  The  composer  has  chosen  as  his 
text  the  episode  of  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty  and  the  Pipe  of 
Peace  from  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  It  is  a text  of  enic 
grandeur  and  is  characterized  by  its  directness  and  simplicity 
of  expression. 

In  this  work  we  find  two  outstanding  themes  or  leit- 
motifs. 

The  first  stands  for  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty. 
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The  second  stands  for  the  Pukwana,  the  smoke  of  the 
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It  begins  with  a short  orchestral  introduction,  Largo 
ed  exoressivo  ^olto,  built  entirely  on  the  Gitche  Manito 
theme.  This  theme  appears  again  in  the  first  chorus,  "On 
the  Mountain  of  the  Prairie"  in  an  impressive  moment  when 
the  call  to  the  Great  Spirit  "Ai-hi-ya-hi " is  sung  in  unison 
by  full  chorus.  This  is  followed  by  a female  chorus  of  great 
delicacy  and  charm,  "And  the  Smoke  Rose  Slowly"  which  is  of 
an  antinhonal  character  and  introduces  the  Pukwana  theme. 

There  is  a short  male  chorus  which  tells  of  Gitche  Manito  call- 
ing the  tribes  together,  and  his  theme  appears  again.  There 
is  a full  chorus  "Down  the  Rivers,  O’er  the  Prairies"  which 
describes  the  coming  of  the  tribes  and  nations,  and  is  very 
dramatic  in  its  war-like  touches.  There  is  the  speech  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  a baritone  solo,  the  only  solo  number  of  the 
work.  The  closing  chorus  "Then  Upon  the  Ground  the  Warriors" 
describes  the  removal  of  the  Great  Spirit  into  Heaven.  The 
work  closes  with  the  theme  of  the  Rikwana,  softly  sung  by 
choriis  and  orchestra. 

The  composer  has  sensed  the  noble  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  Longfellow's  text  and  has  endeavored  to  put  these  qualities 
into  his  music.  He  has  developed  his  ideas  with  very  simple 
means  and  a greater  part  of  the  work  is  built  from  thematic 
material  suggestive  of  Indian  music.  There  are  many  unison 
passages  giving  breadth  and  dignity  to  the  music,  and  the 
choral  treatment  is  invariably  vocal,  containing  passages  of 
real  melodic  beauty.  In  company  with  MacDowell,  Mr.  Converse 
has  shown  us  that  excellent  art  music  can  be  developed  out  of 
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Louis  C.  Elson  said  of  this  work,  "The  Peace  Pipe"  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  American  Repertoire.  It  is  an  American 
subject,  set  by  an  American  composer.  The  text  is  by  a.n  American 
poet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  Mr.  Converse's  works, 
a composition  which  will  take  rank  with  the  best  of  the  native 
vocal  works.  It  is  a great  merit  that  in  these  days  when  modern 
composers  take  more  room  than  a dreadnought  to  turn  around  in, 
making  everything  long,  intricate  and  exhausting,  that  a composer 
has  given  a work  that  is  direct,  dignified,  dramatic  and  yet 
simple. " 

The  "Answer  of  the  Stars"  a chorus  for  mixed  voices, 
soprano  solo  and  orchestra,  was  written  for  the  Commencement 
Day  Exercises  of  Harvard  College  in  June  1919  and  sung  by  the 
Alumni  Chorus,  The  poem  was  written  by  M.  A.  DeV/olf  Howe  and 
the  work  bears  the  following  dedication,  "In  Honor  of  the  American 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Great  War." 

The  "Flight  of  the  Eagle"  (1930),  a canta.ta  for  baritone 
solo,  mixed  voices  and  orchestra.  The  text  was  written  by 
Cordelia  Brooks  Fenno  and  it  is  the  story  of  the  coming  of  the 
Puritans  and  of  their  settlement  in  Boston.  The  vessel  in  which 
they  came  while  generally  known  as  the  "Arabella"  was  originally 
called  the  "Eagle."  Hence  the  name  of  the  cantata.  This  work 
was  written  in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  the  Puritans  and  was  performed  by  the  New 


* Boston  Advocate  December  15,  1916 
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Bedford  Choristers  in  May  1931  with  Cyrena  Van  Cordon  as 
soloist  and  Thompson  Stone  as  conductor.  This  is  one  of  the 
composer's  later  works  and  gives  evidence  of  his  increased 
facility  in  writing  for  this  medium. 
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III  - WORKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD 
D.  Chamber  Music 

Converse  has  written  several  compositions  in  the 
field  of  chamber  music  and  the  most  popular  and  often  played 
of  these  works  is  Op,  1 "Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano"  which 
was  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Early  Works.  This  was  a 
student  work  written  while  in  Harvard,  and  although  pleasing 
and  melodious,  decidedly  academic  in  style. 

The  next  venture  in  this  field  was  a "Septett"  written 
for  piano,  dkrinet,  horn,  bassoon, violin,  viola  and  cello. 

It  is  in  three  movements;  1.  Allegro  moderate , ?.  Andante 
con  moto,  3*  Allegro  con  brio.  This  is  also  a student  work 
written  while  the  composer  was  studying  in  Munich  and  was 
performed  there  May  23  > 1^97 • was  never  given  an  opus 
n^ber. 

Another  of  these  early  works  in  chamber  music  is  "String 
Quartette  in  E Flat,"  op.  3>  which  appeared  in  its  final  form 
in  19OP.  It  was  composed  while  Mr.  Converse  was  studying  with 
Chadwick,  but  was  re-written  under  the  tutelage  of  Rheinberger 
and  so  while  having  an  early  opus  number  is  given  a later  date. 
We  find  more  distinction  and  originality  in  the  thematic 
material  than  the  composer  has  shown  before,  esnecially  in  the 
last  movement  where  there  is  a very  lovely  theme  for  the  viola. 
The  work  also  gives  evidence  of  an  increasing  grasp  of  in- 
strumental form. 

"The  "String  Quartette  in  A Minor"  op.  IS  (1904)  was 
the  next  to  make  its  appearance  and  is  probably  the  most 
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important  work  that  the  composer  has  written  in  this  fie!|.d. 

It  consists  of  three  movements.  The  first  movement,  in  sonata 
form,  begins  with  a curiously  modulated  Larganente.  This  leads 
to  a Molto  vivace  in  6/S  rhythm  where  at  once  the  first  theme 
is  introduced,  a short  rhythmic  motive  develooed  from  the 
melody  of  the  Largamente. 


— 

► / ' 

— 

Following  this  is  a bridge  section  built  out  of  a new 
and  indeoendent  theme,  a characteristic  trait  of  Mozart.  The 
music  returns  to  6/S  rhythm.  Molto  meno  mosso,  and  the  follow- 
ing catabile  theme  appears  played  by  the  violin  and  later  by 
the  cello. 
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This  leads  to  Vivace . a short  develooment  section.  In 
the  recaoitulation  the  themes  are  given  in  reverse  order  in 
contrasting  keys  and  the  movement  ends  with  a coda  develooed 
from  the  bridge  theme. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  two  measures  of  an  intro- 
ductory Adagio . followed  by  Andante  con  moto  in  which  this 
eloquent  cantabile  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violin  accom- 
panied by  pizzicato  chords  in  other  strings. 
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There  is  a brief  return  to  the  Adagio  and  then  the  main 
theme  is  played  again,  this  time  by  the  viola  with  a simple 
rhythmic  figure  accompanying.  The  music  changes  to  6/4  rhythm 
and  there  is  a short  episode  which  introduces  a theme  reminiscent 
of  the  Largamente  theme  of  the  first  movement.  This  leads  to  a 
return  of  the  main  theme  which  is  played  by  the  cello.  The 
music  becomes  ooco  niu  moto  as  the  second  theme  in  a contrating 
major  iey  is  introduced  by  first  violin  with  accomnanying 
synconated  chords. 


After  the  second  theme  the  main  theme  comes  back  again 
played  first  by  the  violin,  then  by  the  cello.  There  is  a 
gradual  building  up  of  the  music  towards  a climax  which  is 
reached  as  the  first  violin  f orte  and  poco  animat o gives 
forth  the  main  theme  once  more.-  The  movement  ends  very  quiet- 
ly with  a return  of  the  thematic  material  of  the  adagio. 

The  third  movement  is  in  a large  ternary  form  and  begins 
Allegra  con  fuoco  ma  glocoso  at  once  introducing  the  main  theme. 
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This  leads  to  Poco  meno  mosso  in  which  the  second  part  of  the 
main  theme,  a gay,  sprightly  motive  suggestive  of  the  missing 
scherzo,  is  developed.  The  second  theme  a melancholy  cantabile 
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one,  is  introduced  by  the  cello 


and  is  in  fine  contrast  to 
the  gayety  of  the  main  theme  which  soon  returns. 

The  middle  section  introduces  the  third  theme  which  has 
graceful  flowing  lines  and  is  first  played  by  the  second  violin. 
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This  is  developed  c on trapun tally  through  imitation.  The  third 
section  is  a repetition  of  the  first  using  themes,  a-rb-a,  as 
before  with  minor  changes.  At  the  end  there  is  a fine  de- 
velopment of  climax  and  the  movement  ends  brilliantly. 

This  quartette  appeared  after  Mr.  Converse  had  written 
several  successful  works  in  the  symohonic  field  and  shows  that 
in  spite  of  his  larger  attainments  he  can  be  essentially  simple. 
The  quartette  is  well  balanced,  the  part  writing  is  fluent  and 
free,  and  there  is  no  seeking  after  effects  not  obtainable  in 
quartette  writing.  The  second  movement  is  the  most  poetic  and 
imaginative  and  its  themes  are  more  original  than  those  of  the 
other  movements.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Kneisel  Quartette 
and  first  performed  by  them  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  October  27,  190^. 


* It  was  later  performed  by  the  Kneisel  Quartette  in  Boston, 
November  22,  19ot,  ^ by  the  Hoffman  Quartette  A^il  27,  1906, 

and  by  the  Malkin  Quartette  April  27,  1932. 
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In  1911  a"Sonata  for  Violincello  and  Piano "appeared  and 
as  this  is  one  of  his  later  works  it  has  no  opus  number.  It 
has  but  two  movements,  1.  Adagio.  2.  Allegro  giocoso.  The 
first  movement  in  single  ternary  form  contains  an  eloquent 
broad  cantabile  melody  for  the  first  theme  with  a graceful  con- 
trasting second  theme.  The  second  movement  in  sonata  form 
contains  a spirited  and  vigorous  first  theme  with  a expressive 
adagio  melody  as  the  second.  There  is  a long  development  sec- 
tion in  which  opportunity  is  given  the  cellist  to  display  the 
resources  of  his  instrument.  Like  the  first  violin  sonata 
there  is  repeated  transference  of  subject  matter  from  one  in- 
strument to  another,  but  as  contrasted  with  this  former  work 
it  shows  a marked  advance.  In  this  sonata  the  composer  has 
shown  much  more  distinction  in  the  musical  thought,  more  skill 
in  its  development,  and  more  facility  and  ease  in  the  handling 
of  his  mediums  of  expression. 

At  the  present  writing  the  composer  has  just  completed  a 
"Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  Violincello."  It  is  in  three 
movements:  1.  Adagio  maestoso.  Allegro  con  fuoco;  2.  Andante 
molto  sostenuto;  3.  Allegro  moderato.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Joseph  Malkin  and  is  to  be  given  a first  performance  under  his 
direction  at  a Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  April  27,  (1932)  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  It  is  still  in  manuscript. 
The  "Quartette  in  A Minor"  is  also  to  be  given  at  this  performance. 

This  middle  Period  represents  the  most  prolific  and  the 
most  important  period  of  Mr.  Converse’s  career  as  a composer. 

During  these  years  (19OO-I916)  he  wrote  seven  symphonic  poems, 
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two  dramatic  works,  four  operas,  six  choral  works,  five  pieces 
of  chamber  music,  a violin  concerto  and  several  minor  comoosi- 
tions.  It  was  also  during  this  period  that  he  reached  the 
height  of  his  artistic  and  creative  powers  and  produced  some 
of  his  finest  works,  including  the  ’’Mystic  Trumpeter” 

’’Jeanne  d'Arc”  ”Job”  ”Pipe  of  Desire”  and  ’’Orraazd.  ” In 
these  works  he  showed  an  individuality  of  expression,  a faculty 
for  poetic  characterization  of  mood,  together  with  a skillful 
workmanship  and  fluent  technique  that  put  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  coranosers  of  the  oeriod. 
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IV  - LATER  WORKS  (1919-1932) 

SYMPHONY  IN  C MINOR 

During  the  years  1917-191^  Mr.  Converse  did  not  do  any 
composing  as  he  was  businly  engaged  in  war  activities.  In 
1919,  however,  he  resumed  his  creative  activity  and  the  first 
work  to  come  from  his  pen  was  a short  choral  work  ”The  Answer 
of  the  Stars”  which  was  treated  in  a former  chapter.  Later 
that  same  year  his  ”Syranhony  in  C Minor”  was  completed  and 
it  was  first  performed  the  following  January  (1920 ) by  the 
Boston  Symnhony  Orchestra.  This  is  the  first  of  two  symphonies 
that  begin  the  works  of  the  later  period  and  show  a return  to 
the  more  conventional  forms  of  expression.  Not  since  the 
” Symnhony  in  D Minor”  which  was  a student  work,  has  Mr, 
Converse  written  a conventional  symnhony, 

i|r 

Mr.  Converse  writes  concerning  this  work,  “There  is  no 
programme,  although  there  is  an  expression  of  moods  and 
emotions  which  I think  reflects  something  of  the  feelings  that 
we  all  have  been  through  during  the  stress  of  the  last  few 
yea.rs.  I had  in  mind  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  land 
during  the  trials  of  the  war.  The  point  of  view  is  subjective 
and  human,  rather  than  impersonal  and  epic.  I have  used  the 
Symphonic  form  because  it  suited  ray  needs  of  expression  and 
not  from  anv  special  desire  to  write  a conventional  symphony.  ” 


♦ Boston  Symphony  Programme  January  ^0,  1920 
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It  is  in  four  movements.  The  first  movement  begins 
Adagio  misterioso.  in  a mystical,  spiritual  atmosphere  which 
leads  to  Allegro  moderato  and  the  introduction  of  a stern, 
heroic  theme  typifying  the  high  resolves  of  youth  as  they 
go  forth  to  war.  The  second  theme  a warm,  tender  melody  is 
in  contrast  to  this  and  represents  the  soldier's  sweethearts, 
wives  and  mothers.  As  the  movement  develops  we  hear  the  shud- 
der and  the  turmoil  of  war  combined  with  the  gentle-'  feminine 
quality  of  the  second  theme. 

The  second  movement  Adagio  tranouillo  molto  e rubato 
is  a nocturne  where  we  get  a hint  of  moonlight  and  still  waters, 
of  the  whispered  vows  and  sad  parting  of  lovers.  Some  very 
beautiful  effects  in  coloring  and  atmosphere  are' produced  here 
be  means  of  ingenious,  harmonic  and  instrumental  devices. 

The  third  movement,  A Scherzo,  Allegro  vivace  scherzando, 
is  an  expression  of  the  gay  and  carefree  spirit  of  youth.  Al- 
though it  contains  a short  episode  of  pathos  and  foreboding, 
the  mood  for  the  most  part  is  that  of  the  usual  scherzo.  With 
its  sparkling  theme  and  cleverly  interwoven  rhythms  it  is  a 
very  intriguing  bit  of  music. 

The  last  movement  Allegro  maestoso  molto  con  fuoco  e 
marziale.  is  martial  in  character  and  gives  a suggestion  of 
the  war  and  its  struggle.  For  a middle  section  there  is  an 
episode  of  a serious  and  almost  religious  character  and  this 
leads  to  the  closing  part  where  there  is  jubliant,  victorious 
music  suggestive  of  the  triumphal  home-coming  of  soldiers  and 
the  elation  of  victory. 
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This  symphony  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  two  divisions, 
(l)  into  the  first  and  fourth  movements,  (?^)  into  the  second 
and  third  movements.  The  first  and  fourth  movements  are 
symphonic  in  treatment  and  style  and  are  expressions  of  certain 
war  experiences.  The  second  and  third  movements  are  melodious 
and  very  simple  in  form  and  have  no  reference  to  the  war  theme. 
The  second  movement  with  its  rare  poetic  beauty  and  the 
scherzo  with  its  gay  and  fanciful  mood  seem  to  the  writer 
the  finest  parts  of  the  symphony.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  work  the  presence  of  modern  musical  thought  and  de- 
vices along  with  that  which  is  more  conventional  and  of  long 
standing.  The  first  and  last  movements  are  of  somewhat  un- 
equal merit.  With  their  large  design  and  long  drawn  out  and 
complex  development  they  at  times  lack  clarity,  condensation 
and  conciseness  of  expression. 

SYMPHONY  IN  E MINOR 

Mr.  Converse  followed  his  ” "Symphony  in  C Minor"  with 
a "Symphony  in  E Minor"  which  appeared  in  19??,  three  years 
later.  This  work  is  not  such  a large  one  as  the  previous 
symphony  and  has  but  three  movements.  The  composer  writes 
very  modestly  about  it  as  follows*  "It  is  scofed  for  the 
usual  orchestra  with  horn,  bass  clarinet  and  double  bassoon, 
except  that  I have  omitted  all  percussion  instruments  save 
the  kettle  drums,  because  I am  tired  of  the  cheap,  conventional 


* Boston  Symphony  Program  April  91,  19^2 
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effects  obtained  by  their  use.  There  are  modern  conventions 
as  well  as  ancient. 

"There  is  no  orograrame  to  my  symphony,  although  it  is 
a succession  of  many  moods  of  suffering,  of  resolute  defiance, 
of  consolation,  hope,  joy,  which  moods  all  of  us  experience 
in  life;  to  Tidiich  I have  tried  to  give  exnression  in  this 
form.  I do  not  give  a literal  musical  analysis  - Iwould 
rather  let  the  music  speak  for  itself,  so  will  not  attempt 
to  put  tags  on  my  themes,  or  explain  their  various  develop- 
ments. I only  hope  that  the  music  will  not  be  boring  to 
many  and  that  some  will  be  moved  by  it." 

The  first  movement  in  sonata  form  begins,  Moderate  e 
maestoso,  with  a nervously  dramatic  introduction  in  the 
Phrygian  mode.  This  ihythmic  figure  is  heard  in  wood-wind, 
brass  and  strings. 

It  is  later  followed  by  a melodic  phrase  announced  by 
horns  and  truraoets.  As  the  music  becomes  xiu  animate  the  horns 
introduce  a itythmic  motive  that  is  a foreshadowing  of  the  main 
theme.  This  introduction  finally  leads  by  means  of  passage 
work  in  lower  strings  to  Allegro  con  fuoco  and  full  announce- 
ment of  the~first  theme.  It  is  a virile  but  sombre-colored 
one  given  in  fugato  form  and  is  first  introduced  by  the  bassoon, 
contra-bassoon  and  contra-bass. 
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The  brisk  rhythmic  figure  of  the  introduction  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  section  adding  vigor  and  animation. 

The  second  theme  is  in  two  parts  and  the  iTirst  a song- 
ful motive  is  played  by  the  oboe,  Holto  raeno  mosso.  against 
dissonant  harmonies  in  the  strings. 
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The  closing  part  of  this  theme  is  given  Piu  animate 
e misterioso  by  muted  solo  horn. 
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It  i s a weird  sounding  bit  of  melody  built  on  the 
whole  tone  scale  and  receives  development  in  the  following 
pages.  It  finally  leads  to  the  Free  Fantasia  where  the 
first  theme  and  the  first  part  of  the  second  theme  are  also 
developed.  In  the  recapitulation  there  is  restatement  of 
all  the  thematic  material  that  has  been  given  and  this 
section  merges  into  an  extended  coda  which  is  developed  al- 
most entirely  out  of  the  closing  part  of  the  second  theme. 
The  movement  ends  very  quietly  with  a muted  horn  playing  a 
melody  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  part  of  the  second 
theme,  accompanied  by  pianissimo  chords  on  the  harp  and 
strings. 
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The  secrond  movement  is  in  ternary  form  with  a scherzo 
composirgthe  middle  section.  It  begins  Andante  with  four  in- 
troductory measures  of  expressive  harmonies  played  by  the 
strings.  Then  the  first  theme  appears,  a thoughtful  pensive 
melody  played  by  the  oboe  with  accompanying  motives  in  the 
strings. 
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This  mood  lasts  only  for  a short  time,  however,  and 
gives  way  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scherzo  which  is  developed  out 
of  this  dainty,  graceful  motive. 
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The  second  theme  by  way  of  contrast  is  a legato  cantabile 

one. 
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This  scherzo  is  in  rondo  form  in  which  theme  one  and  two 
alternate  until  at  the  close  they  are  heard  sounding  together 
in  a very  interesting  and  skilful  treatment  of  themes.  The 
scherzo  leads  by  means  of  a short  transition  to  a return  of 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  and  it  ends  in  a quiet,  tran- 
quil mood. 
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"The  finale  is  in  the  simple  rondo  form  a-b-a-c-a. 

It  begins  with  an  introduction  Andante  molto  sostenuto  with 
the  cellos  and  contra-basses  playing  a serious,  contemnlative 
melodic  phrase,  and  this  is  answered  by  simple  chords  in 
flutes  and  wood-winds.  Later  a solo  horn  introduces  a melody 
that  is  suggestive  of  the  theme  of  the  middle  part  of  the  move- 
ment. Following  the  introduction  is  the  Allegro  con  fuoco  and 
the  main  theme,  a vigorous  and  animated  one,  makes  it  appearance. 
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It  is  first  played  by  the  viola,  cello,  and  horns  with 
accompanying  triplet  figures  in  wood-wind  and  upper  strings. 
The  second  theme,  a cantabile  melody,  begins  thus: 
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The  last  part  of  this  theme  is  reminiscent  of  the  first 
part  of  the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement.  The  second  part 
of  this  theme  is  also  frequently  used  here.  Following  this 
section  the  first  theme  with  its  vigorous  animated  mood  returns. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  introduces  a quiet,  tran- 
quil melody  played  by  first  violins  and  accomoanied  by  light 
strings.  This  finally  leads  to  the  third  part,  Allegro  molto 
e con  fuoco,  and  the  main  theme  returns.  This  theme  is  also 
used  in  the  development  of  a brilliant  coda  and  with  this  the 
symphony  closes. 
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The  symphony  is  as  the  composer  has  said,  a succession 
of  moods,  but  not  in  the  impressionistic  manner  which  character- 
izes so  much  of  our  modern  music.  Although  the  composer  has 
made  frequent  use  of  the  augmented  triad,  and  also  employed 
the  whole  tone  scale  as  has  been  noted,  the  music  is  for  the 
most  part  conventional  music. 

The  second  movement  seems  to  be  the  most  snontaneous 
and  melodious.  The  Andante  has  a simple,  quiet  charm  that 
makes  it  pleasantly  remembered  and  the  Scherzo  a daintjlfy 
gaiety  combined  with  a clever  treatment  of  thematic  material 
that  makes  it  quite  delightful.  The  Finale, with  its  inclusion 
of  themes  from  other  movements,  seems  to  knit  the  whole  symphony 
together,  yet  it  presents  a continuous  and  coherent  flow  of 
musical  thought.  Although  the  music  is  at  times  gently  emotion- 
al it  is  for  the  most  nart  music  that  appeals  to  the  intellect 
alone.  It  is  closely  constructed,  the  working  out  of  the 
material  is  scholarly  and  logical,  and  the  musical  thought 
commands  resnect.  Philip  Hale  said  of  this  work,  "^The  Symphony 
is  the  work  of  a serious,  well  grounded  musician  respecting 
his  art,  who  seeks  in  music  to  express  his  thoughts  and  emotions 
without  undue  regard  for  the  opinion  of  an  audience.” 


* Boston  Herald  April  PP,  1922. 
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FANTASIA  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

Shortly  after  the  "Symphony  in  E Minor"  Mr.  Converse  wrote 
a "Fantasia  for  Piano  and  Orchestra"  (1922)  and  it  was  first 
performed  at  a Commencement  Concert  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory in  May  of  that  year  with  Miss  Eleanor  Fiirrainger  as 
soloist.  Here  we  find  the  composer  in  a light,  fanciful  mood 
writing  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  oresenting  a clever  and  graceful 
handling  of  this  difficult  medium  of  expression.  The  piano  is 
not  used  as  a solo  instrument  accompanied  by  its  usual  display 
and  decoration,  but  as  a part  of  the  orchestral  fabric.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  loses  its  individuality,  but  that  it 
shares  with  the  orchestra  in  presenting  a harmonious  whole.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  composer  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  of  "Night  and  Day"  which  was  also  written 
for  this  medium. 

The  "Fantasia"  begins  in  a gay,  light-hearted  mood,  has 
a slow  middle  section  that  contains  a songful,  sentimental 
melody,  then  reverts  back  to  the  mood  of  the  beginning  and  has 
a ouiet  ending.  We  find  in  this  work  some  clever  jazz  episodes 
for  both  orchestra  and  niano  and  this  marks  a new  departure 
for  Mr.  Converse.  It  also  served  as  a precedent  for  other 
composers  and  later  we  find  Deems  Taylor  writing  his  music  for 
the  "Beggar  on  Horseback"  and  George  Gershwin  his  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue. " 

SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

On  December  R9>  1923  Mr.  Converse  completed  his  tone  noem 
"Song  of  the  Sea"  and  this  marks  his  return  to  the  symphonic 
poem  after  a period  of  seven  years  during  which  time  he  was 
writing  i^  other  forms.  This  work  was  given  its  first  oerformance 
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on  April  IS,  1923  "by  “tb-e  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Con- 
verse again  goes  to  Walt  Whitman  for  his  inspiration  choosing 
the  poem  "On  the  Beach  at  Night"  from  "Sea  Drift." 

The  title  of  '-"Song  of  the  Sea"  is  somewhat  misleading  for 
it  does  not  attempt  to  give  a picture  of  the  sea,  but  rather  to 
translate  the  moods  of  a shild  who  stands  on  the  beach  at  night 
with  her  father  watching  the  "autumn  sky."  The  child  is  weep- 
ing over  the  momentary  disappearance  of  the  stars  and  her 
father  comforts  her  with  the  thought  that  the  stars  will  soon 
come  back  for  the3>'  are  immortal,  and  with  this  thought  of  im- 
mortality the  poem  ends.  The  composer  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
press the  spiritual  content  of  the  poem  in  his  music  and  it 
begins  in  sadness  and  melancholy  and  ends  in  a joyful  triumph- 
ant mood.  Although  this  work  is  excellently  constructed,  it 
seems  to  lack  that  creative  vitality,  that  spontaneity  of 
musical  expression  that  is  characteristic  of  his  previous 
symphonic  poems. 


THE  SCARECROW  SKETCHES 

Later  this  same  year  (1923)  Mr.  Converse  wrote  "The 
Scarecrow  Sketches"  a group  of  six  short  pieces  which  were 
written  to  accomoany  a film  version  of  Percy  Mackaye's  play 
"The  Scarecrow"  produced  by  the  Film  Guild  of  New  York.  I 
quote  from  the  oreface  to  the  piano  score,  "It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  comoosition  of  an 
entirely  original  symphonic  score  by  a composer  of  distinction. 
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-to  accompany  a film  on  a nhoto-play. ” Mr.  Converse  says  in  ex- 
planation of  this  workt  ”In  musical  structure,  I employed  cer- 
tain elements  of  opera,  notably  the  leading  motive,  or  melody, 
characteristic  of  each  important  person  in  the  drama, and  in 
sotae  cases  of  striking  situations  or  -olaces  such  as  the  motive 
of  "Black  Wood."  These  motives  are  the  threads,  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  whole  musical  tapestry,  and  in  changing  mood  and 
glowing  web  they  follow  the  actions  and  the  emotions  of  their 
prototypes  in  the  drama.”  This  work  was  first  performed  in 
Manchester,  Mass.,  August  1923  with  the  composer  at  the 
piano.  It  was  first  produced  with  orchestra  at  the  Cameo 
Theatre  in  New  York  City,  October  l4,  1923. 

In  1925  appeared  a group  of  short  piano  pieces  which  the 
composer  called  "From  the  Hills"  or  Pastels  for  the  Pianoforte. 
They  are  descriptive  pieces  or  little  tone  poems  and  include, 

1.  Campfire,  2,  Lake  Solitude,  3*  Shadows,  4.  The  Dancers.  Each 
piece  is  accompanied  by  a bit  of  verse,  that  for  the  "Dancers" 
was  written  by  the  composer  and  the  others  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Converse.  This  group  of  pieces  reveals  the  composer  in  a 
fanciful  and  poetic  mood  and  are  the  only  things  he  has  written 
for  the  piano  with  the  exception  of  two  groups  of  "^Valtzes"  and 
a "Suite"  which  were  student  works. 


* Taken  from  an  article  called  "Music  and  the  Motion  Picture" 
written  by  Mr.  Converse  in  the  "Arts"  October  1923,  p. 210-912. 
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THE  ELEGIAC  POEM 


Di-irlng  the  summer  and  autumn  of  19^5  the  comooser  wrote 
a symphonic  poem  which  he  called  "The  Elegiac  Poem. " He 
writes  concerning  this  work  as  follows,  "^'This  symnhonic  poem 
was  begun  as  the  first  movement  of  a Symphony,  but  as  it  pro- 
gressed seemed  more  fitting  to  stand  alone.  The  general  mood 
is  that  stated  in  the  title:  ■Elegiac,'* 

"The  opening  measures  form  a slow  introduction  in  a spirit 
of  gentle  melancholy.  Soon  there  appears  a new  theme  express- 
ing action,  vigor,  something  of  the  stir  and  struggle  of  life, 
alternating  with  quieter  and  more  tender  passages  and  lead- 
ing to  a broad  and  passionate  reiteration  of  the  opening 
measures  of  Elegiac  snirit. 

"Then  follow  passages  of  mystery  and  indecision,  a de- 
velopment of  motives  from  the  Allegro  section,  rising  to  n, 
climax  and  introducing  a broad  melody  of  folk-song  character 
in  horns,  violas  and  cellos;  a lament  full  of  deep  pathos  and 
dignity.  This  melody  was  taken  from  a negro  slave  song  - 
"Link  O’Day”  (dawn)  of  which  the  words  are  as  follows: 

■Massa’s  bin  and  sol'  yeh,  0.' 

To  go  up  in  de  kentree 
Fo ' do  link  o'  day. 

Run  ye.*  Run  ye.'  Fo  * de  link  o'  day. 

Run  ye.'  Run  ye.'  Fo ' de  link  o'  day.** 

"This  lament  seems  to  me  to  be  sincere,  expressive  and 
powerful  music  in  its  primitive  form  and  I hope  I have  not 
weakened  it  by  transferring  it  to  its  orchestral  setting  in 
this  piece. 


* St.  Louis'  Symnhony  Programme  December  2,  1926 
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"As  it  reaches  a climax  in  the  full  orchestra  the  pace 
Quickens  and  the  motives  of  the  allegro  reappear;  stir, struggle; 
life;  the  antidotes  for  sorrow.  Also  again  the  tender  moods, 
mingled  with  the  harsher,  rising  at  last  with  something  of 
elation  to  a short,  po?/erful  outburst  of  the  lament  and  fall- 
ing at  the  end  to  a quiet  mood  of  resignation  and  peace  in  the 
mystery  of  life. 

"This  is  the  plan  of  the  poem.  The  form  is  freely 
symphonic,  the  harmonization  and  orchestration  are,  I hope, 
appropriate  to  the  moods." 

This  work  was  given  its  first  performance  by  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  2,  1926.  It  has  bever  been  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

FLIVVER  TEN  MILLION 

In  1927  the  composer  wrote  "Flivver  Ten  Million."  A 
Joyous  Epic  Inspired  by  the  Familiar  Legend  'The  Ten  Millionth 
Ford  is  Serving  Its  Owner.'"  Mr.  Converse  says  concerning  it*  - 
"This  remarkable  statement  seemed  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  celebra- 
tion in  verse.  ^That  other  product  of  this  age  has  so  en- 
twined itself  around  the  lives  of  our  people?  The  marvel  of 
its  success  seemed  far  to  outshine  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's 
Lamp,  or  the  golden  touch  of  Midas.  Here  was  epic  poetry  right 
at  hand,  and  as  I thought  of  it,  it  seemed  that  the  things 
about  us  are  more  vital  to  us  than  anything  else.  The  ancients 
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had  their  •Scylla  and  Charybydis"  and  we  have  our  semaphore 
and  "traffic  cop"  all  equally  perilous  to  pass;  and  I believe 
that  the  moon  shines  as  tenderly  on  the  roadside  in  Westwood 
as  ever  it  did  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Hearing  and 
admiring  "Pacific  231»‘  I said  to  myself,  'J,too,  must  try 
something  of  the  kind  for  the  Flivver. • 

”I  set  about  it  nurely  for  my  ovm  amusement,  and  not  too 
seriously  for  he  who  wishes  to  express  American  life  must  in- 
clude the  saving  grace  of  humor.  I wondered  what  Mark  Twain 
would  have  done  with  such  a theme,  if  he  had  been  a musician? 
The  piece  turned  out  to  be  quite  frankly  programme  music  and 
this  is  the  story  as  it  came  to  me: 

1.  Dawn  in  Detroit 

Chanticleer  announces  the  dawn,  the  city 
stirs,  sunrise. 

P.  The  Call  to  Labor 

Bells,  distant  factory  whistles,  March  of 
the  Toilers. 

3.  The  Din  of  the  Builders 

Fugal  factory  noises. 

4.  The  Birth  of  the  Hero 

From  the  welter  emerges  the  Hero,  full  fledged 
ready  for  service.  He  tries  his  metal.  He 
wanders  off  into  the  great  world  in  search  of 
adventure. 

5.  May  Hight  by  the  Roadside 

America’s  Romance 

6.  The  Joy  Riders 

America's  Frolic 

7.  The  Collision 

America's  Tragedy 

2.  Phoenix  Americanus 

The  Hero,  righted  and  shaken,  proceeds  on  his 
way  with  redoubled  energy,  typical  of  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  America. 
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"The  form  is  entirely  free,  the  above  episodes  are  rather 
short  and  are  contained  in  one  movement.  There  are  some  chief 
motives  which  serve  for  thematic  development,  like  that  of  the 
’Builders'  theme  and  many  subsidiary  ones.” 

The  work  opens  in  the  vague,  mysterious,  yet  expectant 
atmosphere  that  just  preceees  the  dawn,  with  softest  polytonal 
chords  in  muted  strings.  Then  a "chanticleer's  call”  sounds 
forth  in  tones  of  muted  trumpet  and  is  echoed  by  flute  and 
oboe.  Gradually  the  music  begins  to  take  on  form  and  shape 
as  nature  begins  to  stir,  increasing  orchestra,  glissando 

effects  in  harp  and  celesta,  and  growing  crescendos  finally 
lead  to  a brilliant  dramatic  climax  and  that  Monarch  of  the 
Heavens,  the  Sun,  has  risen.  After  a decrescendo  a rising 
rhythmic  figure  with  rapidly  repeated  notes  in  strings  ushers 
in  the  episode  of  the  stirring  of  the  city.  Here  the  music 
becomes  sharp,  incisive,  and  stinging  in  its  dissonance; 
there  is  the  loud  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  music  reaches  a 
cliraajs  as  a factory  whistle  is  heard  off  stage. 

The  comes  the  "March  of  the  Toilers”  against  the  steady 
dull  beat  of  a pizzicato  figure  in  lower  strings,  this  martial 
motive  with  its  agumented  fifths  is  introduced  by  muted  trumpets. 


It  is  accompanied  by  a rhythmic  figure  in  consecutive 
fourths  played  by  the  violins.  Again  the  music  rises  to  a 
climax.  A heavy  cumbersome  theme,  introduced  by  trofebones. 
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tubas,  and  kettledrums,  forms  the  substance  of  the  section  of 
the  builders. 
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This  is  developed  into  a noisy,  but  ingenious  fugue  in 
which  all  sorts  of  strident,  blatant,  tortuous  harmonies  are 
heard  with  the  clanking  and  clanging  of  cymbals  and  anvil. 
Running  passage  work  in  wood- wind,  harps  and  xylochone  add 
to  the  general  confusion  and  din.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
section  a theme  emerges  that  is  suggestive  of  “Yankee  Doodle" 
but  Just  a fragment  is  given. 

The  Birth  of  the  Hero  is  announced  by  trumpets  in  a bold, 
forceful  theme 
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which  is  answered  by  a trembling  of  strings. 

This  is  reneated.  Then  the  Hero  emerges  forth  from  the  welter, 
full  fledged  and  ready  for  service.  A muted  Ford  horn  sounds 
three  times  as  the  Hero  tries  his  metal.  There  are  on  the 
part  of  the  strings  a few  dissonant  pizzicato  chords  suggestive 
of  the  spitting  and  sputtering  of  a new  car  trying  to  start. 

The  horn  sounds  again,  this  time  without  the  mute.  With  loud 
glissando  of  harps  and  glockenspiel,  and  tremuli  of  wood-wind 
and  strings,  the  Hero  finally  gets  started  and  wanders  off  into 
the  world  in  search  of  adventure.  One  can  hear  the  chug  of  the 
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engine  in  the  rapidly  repeated  pizzicato  chords  with  t heir 
strange  appogiaturas. 

Then  follows  a charming  episode,  Adagio  expressive, 
called  "May  Night  by  the  Roadside,  or  America’s  Romance." 
Here,  there  is  a duet  between  a high  flute  and  horn  in  the 
middle  register  which  begins  as  follows: 
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and  is  accomnanied  by  arpeggi  on  harp  and  celesta,  and  broken 
chords  in  strings.  But  -^hile  the  romancing  is  going  on  we 
hear  f rom  the  distance  faint  fragments  of  the  Joy  Riders* 
theme.  Gradually  the  Joy  Riders  keep  coming  nearer,  their 
theme  becoming  louder  and  more  prominent  until  it  finally 
takes  possession  of  the  scene.  The  Joy  Riders’  theme  is  a 
jolly  exuberant  one  suggestive  of  "Dixie." 
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A triangle.  Ford  horn,  and  wind  machine  add  to  the 
general  hubbub  and  excitement  as  the  theme  is  sounded  with 
increasing  boisterousness.  But  suddenly  with  a thundering 
crash  of  full  orchestra  and  tam-tams  the  collision,  America’s 
Tragedy  occurs  and  the  story  of  the  Ten  Millionth  Ford  has 
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reached  dramatic  heights.  There  is  the  grinding  and  confusion 
that  always  accompanies  a collision  and  then  a suggestion  of 
the  builder’s  and  toiler's  theme.  After  a few  measures  of  as- 
sistance on  the  oart  of  the  builders  and  the  toilers  the  Hero 

* 

"Phoenix  Americanus"  is  finally  righted  and  "although  shaken 
proceeds  on  his  way  with  redoubled  energy." 

Then  follows  the  closing  episode  Allegro  moderate  e 
giocoso  which  begins  with  the  following  theme. 
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This  theme  is  a further  development  of  the  theme  that 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Hero,  and  in  general  contour  re- 
sembles the  opening  measures  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Several  of  the  preceding  themes  of  the  work  also  appear  in 
this  section.  The  music  rises  to  another  climax  as  the  Joy 
Riders'  theme  is  given  Presto  triple  forte.  A decrescendo 
follows  and  the  Joy  Riders'  theme  grows  slower  and  fainter, 

4i 

"finally  vanishing  away  into  nothingness."  Such  does  the 
"Epic  of  the  Ten  Millionth  Flivver"  conclude. 

Whenrthis  work  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Mr.  Koussevitsky , the  conductor,  objected  to  the 
quiet  ending  and  acting  upon  his  suggestion  Mr.  Converse  re- 
wrote the  final  pages  giving  it  a brilliant  close.  In  per- 
formances of  the  work  since  that  time  this  new  version  has 
been  used. 


From  the  directions  on  the  score 
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"Flivver  Ten  Million"  has  nroven  to  be  the  most  nonular 
work  that  the  coranoser  has  written,  though  it  certainly  is 
not  the  most  important.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ironies 
of  fate  that  a serious  work  is  often  overlooked  while  a 
light  and  amusing  comnosition  of  this  kind  is  given  wide 
acclaim.  However,  the  "Flivver  Ten  Million"  has  real 
artistic  merit  for,  though  begun  with  humorous  intent,  the 
composer  was  apparently  led  to  carry  it  out  with  genuine 
creative  power.  The  opening  shows  fine  poetic  imagination 
both  in  the  musical  thought  and  in  the  scoring,  and  the 
tone  picture  of  the  sunrise  has  true  snlendor.  The  scene 
in  the  factory,  though  noisy  enough,  is  not  an  incoherent 
din  but  a cleverly  constructed  fugue  and  the  "May  Night" 
episode  has  charm  and  beauty.  An  American  flavor  is  given 
to  the  work  by  its  themes  which  are  reminscent  of  American 
songs  as  has  been  noted.  Also  it  moves  with  real  American 
and  Fordian  speed  and  takes  but  fourteen  minutes  for  per- 
f ormance. 

Philip  Hale  wrote  concerning  "Flivver  Ten  Million" 

4i 

"It  is  a good  thing  to  hear  amusing  music  in  the  concert  hall 
comnosers,  especially  the  younger,  and  audiences  are  given  to 
undue  seriousness.  The  composers  wishing  to  be  dramatic, 
pathetic  and  tragic  are  too  often  dull  little  frogs  that  would 
fain  be  oxen.  Mr.  Converse  can  afford  to  be  amusing  for  he 
has  shown  his  ability  to  be  serious  without  being  boresome. 


* Boston  Herald  Aprilr  l6,  1927 
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If  Walt  Whitman  the  poet  of  Lincoln’s  ■Burial  Hymn*  and  "Out 
of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  rocking*  could  view  tools  and  machin- 
ery an  insoiration  for  noetic  treatment,  surely  a flivver  is 
worthy  of  consideration.”  This  work  was  given  its  first  per- 
formance Anril  I5,  1927  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestrat 

CALIFORNIA 


In  November  of  1927  ji^st  a few  months  after  the  ner- 
forraance  of  "Flivver  Ten  Million”  Mr.  Converse  completed  his 
tone  poem  "California.”  It  was  given  its  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  6,  192S.  Mr. 

Converse  furnishes  the  following  explanation  of  this  work: 

"When  in  Santa  Barbara  I stood  on  a street  corner  and 
watched  a colorful  procession  representing  the  different 
phases  of  civilization  of  that  oart  of  the  country.  It  sug- 
gested to  me  the  outline  of  my  tone  poem  ■California'  This 
was  during  the  fiesta  which  is  an  annual  event, 

"First  came  Indians,  then  Spanish  priests  and  explorers; 
and  after  them  Coronada  and  the  conqui st adores ; then  the  color- 
ful costumes  of  the  later  Soailish  oeriod,  young  men  on  spirited 
horses  with  silver  mounted  trappings,  old  fashioned  equipages 
filled  with  charming  women  wearing  bright  mantillas,  giving 
a vivid  picture  of  romantic  days  in  the  "Land  of  poco  tiempo, ' 
of  the  sleepy  tolling  mission  bells,  of  guitars  and  pleasant 
song. 


* Other  performances  of  this  work  are  as  follows;  New  York, 
1927.  Bueonas  Aires,  1927.  Odessa,  Russia,  192^.  Syracuse 
192s.  Detroit  I92S.  London  1931*  Vienna  1932.  Berlin  1932. 
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'•Then  came  the  gringo,  rudely  breaking  in  upon  their 
lotus  land-r  the  trapper  with  coonskin  cap  and  rifle,  the  gold 
hunter  with  mule  train  and  tools,  the  blue-coated  sailor,  the 
covered  wagon  filled  with  settlers,  the  stage  coach  with  more 
and  more  ‘Yankees*  rough  and  jovial  - an  interesting  picture. 

”And  then  I dined  at  the  picturesque  outdoor  cafe,  'El 
Paeeo'  under  the  stars,  in  the  patio  of  the  old  De  La  Guerra 
mansion.  Every  one  was  in  appropriate  costume  and  as  the 
evening  wore  on,  there  was  excellent  dancing  of  picturesque 
old  dances  and  singing  of  Spanish  folk  songs,  until  towards 
midnight  everyone  began  to  dance  the  music  of  the  inevitable 
jazz  orchestra  somewhat  softened  and  refined  by  its  surround- 
ings. The  whole  imoression  was  one  of  picturesque  gaiety 
very  pleasant  to  behold. 

"When  I got  home  I tried  to  put  it  into  music.  In  doing 
so  I borrowed  several  old  folk  songs  from  a collection  made 
and  published  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Luramis  and  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  and 
others  from  different  sources.  The  Indian  Victory  Dance  I 
saw  in  Arizona  and  I transferred  the  impression  to  the  open- 
ing part  of  ray  tone  noem.  It  is  merely  a remembered  impres- 
sion, and  not  an  attempt  to  use  authentic  Indian  tunes. 

"'California'  is  far  from  being  heavy  music,  but  it  is 
a reflection  of  something  characteristically  American  - so 
far  as  tunes  go  - a sort  of  musical  melting  pot.  There  are 
no  theories  involved,  nor  any  exploitation  of  this  or  that 
idiom  or  mothod  of  orocedure.  It  is  frankly  descriotive 
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music,  in  which  the  form  and  the  means  are  adapted,  as  well 
as  I could  make  them,  to  the  needs  of  exoression. " 

The  outline  of  the  Symphony  is  as  follows: 

I.  Victory  Dance  of  the  first  inhabitants 

II.  Spanish  Padres  and  Ejrolorers 

III,  March  of  Civilization 

IV.  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo 

V.  Invasion  of  the  Gringos 
VI,  Midnight  at  El  Pas-eo  19^7 

The  introductory  section  or  the  Victory  Dance  of  the 
Indians  ooens  with  a single  sustained  note  in  low  strings 
and  wood-wind  and  with  roll  of  drums  and  beat  of  tam-tam.  Then 
a horn  sounds  the  following  vigorous  rhythmic  figure  which  is 
echoed  in  strings  and  brass. 


Themes  are  developed  from  this  fi^re  and  are  heard  in  a suc- 
cession of  varying  rhythms.  The  music  rises  Presto  furieso 
to  a frenzied  climax  then  suddenly  recedes  again. 

The  episode  of  the  Soanish  Padres  and  Explorers  is  only 
fourteen  measures  long  and  begins  Andante  raolto  sostenuto  with 
this  expressive  theme  played  by  horns,  violas  and  cellos  to 
a running  accompaniment  on  the  harp  and  tremuli  of  violins. 
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This  is  a fragment  of  an  old  Latin  hymn  tune.  After  five 
measures  in  minor  the  theme  is  given  to  a major  key  in  varying 
tempo.  Later  it  is  picked  up  by  solo  horn  and  receives  a few 
measures  of  contrapuntal  development. 

A variation  of  this  theme  forms  the  basis  of  the  llarch 
of  Civilization  accomnanied  by  the  steady  beat  of  a crisp  march 
rhythm.  There  follows  some  stirring  march  music  which  rises 
to  a climax.  During  a gradual  decrescendo  we  hear  a slight 
treatment  of  the  Indian  motive  of  the  beginning. 

The  "Land  of  Poco  Tiempo"  begins  Adagio  molto  with  soft 
poly tonal  chords  in  muted  strings.  Then  the  cellos  and  harp 
begin  the  swaying  rhythm  of  a Habanero  while  the  English  horn 
sings  this  warm,  langorous  melody 
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It  is  an  old  Spanish-Calif ornian  song  taken  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Lummis.  Instruments  are  slowly  added  to 
the  orchestra,  and  a violin  nicks  up  the  melody.  There  is 
another  short  episode  Molto  languido  in  which  the  theme  ap- 
pears again,  rises  to  a big  climax  and  is  followed  by  a few 
measures  of  quiet.  The  tranquil  mood  is  interrupted  by  a 
brisk  chord  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  section 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Gringos. 


I 


In  the  introductory  measure,  Allegro  molto  e vivace 


the  trumpets  and  horns  announce  a theme  which  is  based 
on  an  old  Cape  Cod  Chantey.  After  a few  measures  it  leads 
to  Holto  con  brio  e scherzando  where  the  theme  is  given  full 
development.  By  way  of  contrast  the  following  songful 
melody  is  introduced,  sung  by  viola  with  a counter-melody 
sung  by  solo  horn. 
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This  is  agalnfolk  music,  an  old  Ohio  song  "Unconstant  Lover'i 
Following  this  the  Cape  Cod  Chantey  returns.  As  more  in- 
struments are  added  to  the  orchestra;  the  music  becomes 
more  boisterous  and  rises  to  a noisy  climax. 

"Midnight  at  El  Paseol907"  receives  the  most  extended 
treatment  of  all.  After  a few  introductory  measures  a Spanish- 
Californian  waltz  theme  "El  Capitan"  is  heard  played  by  solo 
horn  and  cello,  accompanied  by  strings,  wood-wind,  celesta  and 
harp.  It  begins  as  follows: 


After  the  "El  Capitan"  has  been  heard  for  a while  it  leads 
to  a climax  Largamente.  This  is  followed  by  Allegro  moderate  e 


giocoso  and  this  jazzy  theme  is  announced  by  English  horn  with 
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an  accompaniment  suggestive  of  the  opening  Indian  dance  music. 
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The  development  of  this  theme  forms  the  basis  of  the  closing 
pages  of  the  work. 

* 

Philip  Hale  wrote  of  this  work,  ”In  'California'  we  have 
a pleasing  succession  of  tunes  orchestrated,  knowingly , music 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  'California'  might  be  called  a musical 
procession,  a musical  panorama;  or  a pot-pourri  rather  than  a 
composed  work  as  the  French  - especially  M.  d'Indy  - use  the 
word.  The  tunes  are  heard  as  the  sections  of  the  procession 
pass.  'California'  is  frankly  descriptive,  but  it  is  not  too 
literally,  too  baldly  so.  Though  there  is  little  development 
of  thematic  material  there  are  in  its  place  musical  impressions 
which  are  placed  on  visual  fecenes,  impressions  not  without 
poetic  heightening. ” 

This  year  (193?)  Mr.  Converse  has  produced  two  works, 
the  first  a”Trio  for  Strings”  which  was  treated  in  the  chapter 
on  Chamber  Music  and  the  second  a large  symnhonic  work  called 
"American  Sketches.”  This  latter  work  follows  the  general 
outline  of  a symnhony  and  is  made  uo  of  four  descriptive  pieces 
or  movements. 
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Boston  Herald  Aoril  7>  192S 
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?he  first  is  called  ’’Manhattan”  and  is  expressive  of 
the  grandeur,  the  turmoil,  and  the  loneliness  of  a great  city. 

The  second  movement  is  called  ’’The  Father  of  Waters”  and 
is  a picture  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  opens  in  a quiet, 
tranquil  mood  suggestive  of  the  calm  dignity  of  the  river.  In 
the  middle  part  the  music  becomes  more  agitated  rising  to  a 
big  dramatic  climax  suggestive  of  the  turbulence  of  the  mighty 
waters  in  time  of  flood.  After  this  climax  the  music  nuiets 
dovm  and  presents  again  the  tranauil  mood  of  the  opening.  The 
composer  takes  his  thematic  material  for  the  first  and  last 
part  of  this  movement  from  an  old  negro  melody  ”Levee  Moan” 
found  in  Carl  Sandburg’s  ’’American  Songbag.” 

The  third  movement  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a scherzo 
is  called  "Chicken  Reel”  and  is  develooed  from  an  old  fiddler’s 
dance  tune  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Converse  is  again  indebted 
to  the  ’’American  Songbag”  for  this  theme. 

The  last  movement  called  "Bright  Angel  Trail”  is  a de- 
scription of  the  trail  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  and 
of  the  Indian  legend  connected  with  it.  Although  suggestive 
of  Indian  music  this  movement  is  based  entirely  on  original 
themes.  "American  Sketches"  was  just  completed  in  February 
and  is  still  in  manuscript. 


♦ This  description  was  furnished  in  an  interview  with  the 
coranoser. 


vr 


Ill 


In  this  later  neriod  (1919-1933)  the  coranoser,  on  ac- 
count of  more  arduous  duties,  has  not  produced  so  many  works 
as  previously.  With  the  exception  of  his  two  Symphonies,  "Song 
of  the  Sea"  and  "Elegiac  Poem,"  we  find  him,  in  common  with 
other  composers  who  wrote  in  the  years  following  the  war,  pro- 
ducing works  in  a lighter  and  more  popular  vein.  He  explains 
his  attitude  saying,  "l*m  sick  of  theorizing  and  serious  things. 
I’m  writing  for  the  fun  of  it  and  basing  my  music  on  v;hat  the 
land  gives  me,"  and  his  later  works,  more  notably  "Flivver  Ten 
Million"  "California"  and  "American  Sketches"  are  the  results. 
In  these  the  composer  has  written  interesting  and  very  cleverly 
constructed  works,  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  which 
they  appeared.  I’/hether  they  are  on  the  same  high  creative  and 
artistic  level  as  his  previous  works  will  depend  as  much  on  a 
future  evaluation  of  the  tendencies  of  that  day  as  upon  a 
judgment  on  Mr.  Converse  himself. 


* From  criticism  of  "California"  by  A.  H.  Meyer  in  Boston 
Transcript,  Anril  5,  1928. 
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V - COI'TCLUSION 

Monsieur  d’Indy  begins  his  Cesar  Franck  with  the  follow- 
ing statement,  "Those  who  wish  to  judge  an  artist’s  work 
synthetically  and  sincerely  must  begin  by  turning  back  to 
its  first  causes  often  remote  and  trying  to  trace  its  first 
origin."  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  trace  all 
the  influences  apparent  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Converse,  but 
just  a brief  sketch  of  the  musical  background  in  America, 
more  particularly  in  New  England  to  which  he  became  heir 
may  prove  helpful. 

The  first  American  composer  to  achieve  distinction  in 
the  larger  forms  of  expression  was  John  Knowles  Paine,  a 
New  Englander  born  in  Portland,  Maine.  His  music  which  now 
has  fallen  more orlese into  oblivion  was  in  his  day  enthusiastic- 
ally received,  and  he  was  the  first  American  composer  to  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  abroad.  Although  he  was  an 
academic  and  conventional  New  Englander  he  was  much  interest- 
ed in  program  music  and  wrote  several  syranhonic  poems.  His 
greatest  contribution  to  American  music  was  not,  however,  as 
a composer,  but  as  a musical  educator  and  teacher,  and  many 
of  his  pupils  including  Mr.  Converse,  became  outstanding 
figures  in  the  next  generation  of  American  music. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  Paine,  New  England  de- 
veloped an  active  group  of  composers  amd  among  these  were 
George  Chadwick,  Arthur  Foote,  Horatio  Parker,  Arthur  Whiting 
and  Mrs.  H^AkH.Beach.  These  composers .sometimes  called  the 
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the  ^Boston  Classicists"^  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Euronean  masters  and  standards  and  their  music  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chadwick's  did  not  for  the  most  part  attain  any 
great  originality  or  individuality  of  profile. 

The  most  significant  of  this  group,  however,  and  the 
one  who  had  the  most  influence  upon  the  development  of  Mr. 
Converse  was  George  Chadwick.  John  Tasker  Howard  says  of 
him,  "Historically  his  importance  lies  in  carrying  on  where 
Paine  left  off.  Paine  was  one  of  the  first  to  win  respect, 
to  TOite  music  that  was  practical  and  playable,  Chadwick 
added  a spark  of  inspiration.  He  has  all  of  Paine's  sub- 
stance and  more  - in  his  scholarship  he  is  indeed  academic  - 
but  he  adds  life  to  the  form  he  uses  and  gives  us  something 
vital."  Chadwick  wrote  twenty  major  works  for  the  orchestra, 
including  three  S3niiphonies  and  several  symphonic  poems.  He  also 
wrote  several  operas  and  many  choral  worlcs.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Rheinberger  and  we  find  influences  of  the  German  masters 
in  his  music,  yet  notwithstanding  he  attained  a vitality  and 
distinctiveness  of  thought  and  expression  that  made  him  one 
of  the  most  prominent  American  comnosers  of  his  generation. 

This  formed  the  musical  background  to  which  Mr.  Converse  along 
with  other  of  his  New  England  contemporaries  became  heir;  what 
contributions  he  made,  what  place  he  occupied  in  the  further 
development  of  American  music  will  fill  the  remaining  pages  of 
this  chapter. 


Mr,  Converse's  greatest  contribution  to  American  music 
lies  in  his  skillful  handling  of  the  symphonic  poem;  in  his 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  orchestration;  and  in  the  impetus 
to  the  development  of  American  opera  that  resulted  from  the 
production  of  the  "Pipe  of  Desire," 

Mr.  Converse  is  most  at  home  in  the  large  orchestral 
forms  and  his  most  successful  medium  of  expression  has  been 
the  symphonic  poem.  In  this  free  and  elastic  form  he  has 
shown  an  innate  sense  of  coherence,  a firm  handling  of  themes 
an  ability  so  to  relate  his  episodes  as  to  produce  a close 
knit  unit.  His  music  also  shows  that  contrapuntal  mastery, 
that  fertility  and  skill  in  the  interplay  and  repetition  of 
motives  that  is  characteristic  of  Rheinberger 's  pupils.  Mr. 
Converse  was  one  of  the  first  American  composers  to  manifest 
a striking  ability  to  write  music  on  a large  scale  without 
the  artificial  aid  of  conventional  form. 

Mr,  Converse  was  also  one  of  the  first  American  com- 
posers to  show  great  facility  and  ease  in  the  handling  of 
the  modern  orchestra,  A large  part  of  his  music  is  character 
ized  by  a thick  tonal  texture  and  a rich  sonority  that  we 
find  in  the  Grerman  school  of  composers,  more  particularly 
in  the  music  of  Wagner,  yet  at  times  we  find  Mr,  Converse 
using  instrumental  devices  to  gain  coloring  and  atmosnhere 
that  might  be  called  ultra-modern.  We  find  that  he  shows  a 
fine  sense  of  the  value  of  tints  and  half  tints  and  that  with 
economy  of  means  he  is  able  to  oroduce  striking  effects. 


I 


Mr.  Converse  is  also  at  home  in  dramatic  mood  and  circum- 
stance and  has  exhibited  rare  gifts  as  a composer  of  opera. 

He  shows  theatric  imagination,  whereas  most  composers  are 
bound  by  symphonic  limitations.  In  the  "Pipe  of  Desire"  he 
displayed  the  spirit  of  the  innovator  in  writing  an  opera 
based  on  a philosophical  idea  instead  of  the  usual  melodramatic 
opera  plot  and  he  succeeded  in  wiiting  music  that  was  suitable 
to  the  expression  of  this  idea,  V/hile  much  of  it  undoubtedly 
went  over  the  heads  of  the  audiences  who  heard  it,  yet  the  com- 
poser succeeded  in  writing  a moving  and  beautiful  opera  and 
something  that  was  distinctly  different.  Although  some  ques- 
tioned the  fact  of  its  being  the  most  notable  opera  written  by 
an  American  composer  up  to  that  time,  yet  it  certainly  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  operas  and  its  production  proved  a great 
incentive  to  the  development  of  opera  in  this  country. 

That  Mr,  Converse's  music  of  his  early  and  middle  periods 
is  derivative  and  influenced  by  European  composers  is  true. 

We  find  influences  of  the  German  mssters  in  the  structure  of 
hie  music,  in  its  solid  workmanship,  in  its  logical  develop- 
ment; but  this  claim  of  eclecticism  can  be  brought  against 
the  work  of  all  of  our  American  composers  up  to  the  most  re- 
cent years.  Art  evolvess  slowly  and  it  has  taken  a long 
time  to  produce  a music  that  can  be  called  characteristically 
American.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Converse  has  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing an  individuality,  a distinctiveness  in  style  and  manner 
of  expression  that  is  his  own. 
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His  music  is  at  times  lacking  in  genuine  inspiration, 
but  it  is  never  superficial  or  cheap.  It  is  alwa,ys  the  earnest 
and  sincere  exnression  of  a refined  and  manly  nature.  We  can 
find  no  trace  of  sensuous  passion  in  his  work  yet  he  can  write 
music  of  tender  and  noble  sentiment.  He  excels  in  writing  in 
a mysterious  and  mystical  mood,  likewise  in  writing  music  of 
lusty  high  spirits,  of  youthful  verve  a.nd  enthusiasm.  His 
melodic  gift  is  considerable  and  of  a very  high  order. 

From  a study  of  the  work  of  Mr,  Converse  we  find  that  to 
some  degree  he  has  reflected  underlying  currents  and  trends  in 
American  life.  In  his  early  symphonic  poems  we  catch  something 
of  the  hopes  and  idealism  that  is  characteristic  of  American 
youth;  and  we  also  find  him  interpreting  some  of  the  verses  of 
that  great  poet  Walt  IThitman.  In  his  opera  the  "Sacrifice”  we 
find  a picture  of  the  days  of  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the  opera 
the  "Immigrants”  a vivid  and  moving  picture  of  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  that  confronted  our  country  previous  to  the  World 
7/ar.  In  "Ave  Atque  Vale”  and  in  the  "Symphony  ip  C Minor”  the 
composer  reflects  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  trying  days 
of  World  War  and  in  "Flivver  Ten  Million”  gives  expression  in 
music  of  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  our  machine  age.  And  so 
on,  in  the  "Masque  of  St.  Louis”  "California”  "American 
Sketches"  and  his  use  of  American  jazz,  we  find  the  composer 
giving  expression  to  American  life  and  thought. 
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Mr.  Converse  cannot  be  called  an  ultra-modern  either  in 
his  musloal  language  or  in  his  manner  of  expression.  His  music 
is  not  impressionistic,  though  he  obta.ins  very  beautiful  effects 
in  coloring  and  atmosphere  by  means  of  clever  orchestral ' and 
harmonic  devices.  His  music  is  not  overburdened  with  cross 
harmonies,  with  harsh  dissonances  and  he  shows  no  desire  to 
write  music  for  sensational  or  experimental  purposes.  Yet  to 
say  that  he  is  not  of  the  ultra.-modern  school  is  hot  to  say  that 
his  music  is  old-fashioned  or  that  he  has  not  progressed  with 
the  times.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  in  his  later  works 
he  has  added  new  colors  to  his  orchestral  palette  and  new  har- 
monic devices  to  his  manner  of  composition.  We  find  use  of 
polytonality,  of  the  whole  tone  scale,  of  the  augmented  triad, 
of  chord  building  by  fourths,  and  of  cacophonous  effects.  In 
these  he  has  made  use  of  the  language  of  the  ultra-modern  school 
and  to  this  extent  has  progressed  with  modern  musical  idioms  and 
ideas.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  Mr. 
Converse  should  be  considered  one  of  the  advanced  modern  romantic 
school  for  in  the  midst  of  this  sensational  and  experimental 
period  he  has  still  held  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  music 
as  set  forth  by  the  modern  romanticists.  His  attitude  towards 
music  can  perhaps  best  be  sum.med  up  in  his  own  words:  ^You  ask 
me  for  my  theories  concerning  music.  I am  not  sure  that  I have 
any  except  this  one,  which  is  to  me  very  important  - have  some- 
thing to  say  that  is  true;  the  distillation  of  human  experience: 
then  say  it  in  an  appropriate  way,  using  any  techhicall  means 
that  exist,  if  they  serve  your  purpose,  or  create  new  ones.  Have 

no  blind  subservience  to  tradition,  nor  to  novelty,  both  are 
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good  and  useful  in  their  different  ways.  Do  not  seek  mere 
novelty  for  its  own  sake,  nor  for  the  sensation  it  may  create; 
hut  do  not  hesitate  to  forsake  tradition  if  something  beauti- 
ful and  true  shall  come  of  it.  Fitness,  taste,  and  sincerity 
have  moulded  artistic  expression  in  the  past,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  There  is  room  for  everything 
in  the  art  of  music," 

Mr.  Converse  has  been  quite  a prolific  composer  and  has 
written  in  practically  all  the  forms.  He  has  to  his  credit 
twenty-one  large  orchestral  works,  five  choral  works,  eight 
pieces  of  chamber  music,  four  operas,  several  short  piano 
pieces  and  other  small  compositions  of  minor  importance;  but 
twenty  " of  these  are  still  in  manuscript  and  all  but  fsix  of 
the  entire  list  have  been  publicly  performed?  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  other  composer  of  his  generation  who  has  achieved  such 
a large  measure  of  success  as  far  as  the  relation  betv/een  his 
art  and  the  public  is  concerned^ as  has  Mr.  Converse, 


This  chapter  began  vdth  a brief  sketch  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  early  New  England  composers.  It  was  stated  in 
this  introduction  that  John  Knowles  Paine  was  the  most  significant 
of  the  early  composers  and  that  George  Chadwick  carried  on  where 


♦ This  does  not  include  oous  numbers  16,  27  and  28  which  both 
the  comooser  and  writer  ha,ve  been  unable  to  trace. 
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Paine  left  off ^ becoming  the  most  outstanding  composer  in  the  \ 
New  England  group  of  which  he  was  a part.  Of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  composers  Mr.  Converse  seems  to  be  the  one  who  could 
be  most  properly  classified  as  the  logical  successor  to  Chad- 
wick, In  natural  inclination  and  talents,  in  the  structure 
and  style  of  his  music  Mr.  Converse  is  more  nearly  like  Chadwick 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  How  important  a con- 
tribution Mr.  Converse  has  made  to  the  field  of  America.n  music 
can  be  more  truly  estiraa.ted  at  some  future  date,  but  one  can 
say  with  certainty  that  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height  he  was 
one  of  America’s  most  significant  composers. 

However  the  future  may  judge  Mr,  Converse’s  music  this 
can  be  said  - that  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  unusual  perseverance 
he  has  developed  those  talents  and  gifts  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed to  a very  high  degree;  that  his  music  ha,s  always  been  a 
true  and  sincere  expression  of  life  as  he  has  seen  it  and  ex- 
perienced it;  and  that  the  high  ideals  which  he  has  manifested 
in  his  art  will  live  on  in  the  pupils  whose  lives  he  has  touched, 
and  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  heard  and  enjoyed  his  music  - 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
the  work  of  any  man. 
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VI  - LIST  OF  WORKS 
with 

DATES,  PUBLISHER,  AND  FIRST  PERFORMANCE 
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Ballet  from  Caius  Caesar  - 1891 
Miles  Thompson  & Co. 

Theatricals  at  Harvard  College  - April  1891 

Op.l  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  - 1893 
Boston  Music  Co. 

Commencement  Concert  of  Harvard  College  - June  12,  1893 

Op. 2 Suite  for  Piano  - 1395 

Boston  Music  Co. 

Op. 3 String  Quartette  in  E Flat  - 1902 
(Manuscript) 

Adaraowski  .^Quartette,  Boston  - June  6,  1902 

Op. 4 Waltzes  - 1896 

Miles  Thompson  & Co. 

Op. 5 Valser  Poetici  - 1896 

Kiles  Thompson  & Co. 

Septett  - 1897 
(Manuscript ) 

Never  been  performed 

Adagio  for  Woodv>find  and  Horns  - 1897 
(Manuscript) 

Munich  - 1897 

Oo.D  Youth  - Concert  Overture  - 1897 
(Manuscript ) 

Munich  - July,  1897 

Op. 7 Symphony  in  D Minor  - 1898 
(Manuscript ) 

Munich  - July  4,  1898 

Op. 8 Festival  March  for  Orchestra  - 1899 
(Manuscript ) 

Pop  Concert  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - June  1899 

Op. 9 Festival  of  Pan 

G.  Schirmer  & Co. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - December  22,  1900 
Arranged  for  piano  - four  hands  by  William  Gericke  - 1911 
Boston  Music  Co. 


10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 
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Endymion's  Narrative  - 1901 
H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

Boston  Symohony  Orchestra  - April  9,  1903 

Night  and  Bay  - 1901 
3.  Schirmer  & Co. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - January  20,  1905 
Also  arranged  for  t^vo  pianos,  four  hands 
Boston  Music  Co. 

La  Belle  Dame  - 1902 
Boston  Music  Co. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - March  3,  1906 
Also  arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano 
Boston  Music  Co. 

Violin  Concerto  - 1902 
(Manuscript ) 

Never  "been  performed 

Three  Songs  - 1903 

1.  Love  Within  the  Lover’s  Breast 

2.  Indian  Serenade 

3.  Bright  Star 

(Boston  Recital  of  David  Bispham,  Jan.  19,  1904) 
Boston  Music  Co. 

Indian  Serenade  arranged  for  Orchestra 
Boston  Music  Co. 

Pop  Concert  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - May  8,  1903 

Euphrosyne  - 1903 
(Manuscript ) 

Pop  Concert  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - May  28,  1903 
Unahle  to  trace  this  opus  number 
Two  Songs  - 1904 

1 . Echo 

2.  Ask  Me  No  More 

(Boston  Recital  of  Alice  Bates  Rice  - Jan.  10,  1905) 
Boston  Music  Co. 

String  Quartette  in  A Minor  - 1904 
G.  Schirmer  & Go. 

Kneisel  Quartette  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  - Oct.  27,  1904 

The  Mystic  Trumpeter  - 1905 
G.  Schirmer  & Co. 

Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  - March  3,  1905 
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Two  Songs  - 1905 

1.  Adieu 

2.  Silent  Noon 
Boston  Music  Co. 

Silent  Noon  arranged  as  a Reverie  for  Violincello  and  Piano-1906 
Boston  Music  Co. 

The  Pipe  of  Desire  - 1905 
H.  W.  Gray  & Go. 

Amateur  Performance  Jordan  Hall,  Boston  - Jan.  28,  1906 

Laudate  Dorainum.  - 1906 
Boston  Music  Co. 

Ooening  Exercises  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  - Sept.  25,  1906 

Jeanne  d’Arc  - 1906 
(Manuscript) 

Jordan  Hall  Orchestral  Concert  - Jan.  10,  1907 

Job  - 1907 

H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

T^orcester  Festival  of  Music  - Oct.  2,  1907 

Serenade  - 1908 

H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

Mendelssohn  Club  Concert,  N.  Y.  - Feb.  18,  1908 

Hagar  in  the  Desert  - 1908 
H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

(No  record  of  any  oerformance) 

Unable  to  trace  this  opus  number 

Unable  to  trace  this  opus  number 

Melody  for  Violin  and  Piano  - 1910 
H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

Ormazd  - 1911 

H.  W.  Gray  A Co. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - Feb.  9,  1912 

The  Sacrifice  - 1911 
H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

Boston  Opera  Company  - March  3,  1911 

Sonata  for  Violincello  and  Piano  - 1911 

New  England  Conservatory  Music  Store 

Song  - To  Ka,rina  - 1913 
H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 
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Songs  - 1913 

1.  The  Hermit  Thrush 

2.  Three  Songs  of  Quercus 

H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

1.  Su^ig  hy  Miss  Margaret  Wilson 

2.  Sung  by  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  Meriden,  N.  H.  - Sept, 12,  1913 

Sindbad  the  Sailor  - 1913 
(Manuscriot ) 

Never  been  performed 

The  Immigrants  - 1914 
(Manuscript) 

Never  been  performed 

The  Peace  Pipe  - 1914 

C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 

Chatauqua  Concert  in  New  York  - Aug.  11,  1915 

The  Masque  of  St.  Louis  - 1914 
(Manuscript ) 

St.  Louis,  May  28,  1914 

Choruses  published  separately 

The  Dirge 

March  of  the  Pioneers 
Song  of  the  World  Adventurers 
H.  W.  Gray  & Co. 

Ave  Atque  Vale  - 1916 
(Manuscript) 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  - Jan.  26,  1917 

War  Songs  - 1918 

The  Service  Stars  are  Shining 
Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 

Song  - Home,  Dearie,  Home  - 1918 

(Arrangement  of  a Scotch  Chanty) 

Homeyer  & Co, 

Answer  of  the  Stars  - 1919 

C.  C.  Birchard  Co. 

Commencement  Day  Exercises  of  Harvard  College  - June  19,  1919 
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Symphony  in  C Minor  - 1919 
(Manuscript ) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - Jan.  ?0,  1920 

Song  - Harvard  Sovereign  Mother  - 1922 

New  England  Conservatory  Music  Store 

Symphony  in  E Minor  - 1922 
(Manuscript ) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - April  21,  1922 

Fantasia  for  Piano  a.nd  Orchestra  - 1922 
(Manucript ) 

Commencement  Concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

May,  1922 


Song  of  the  Sea  - 1923 
(Manuscript ) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - April  18,  1924 

Songs  - Love's  Homing  - 1923 
'.7ild  Rose 

New  England  Conservatory  Music  Store 

Scarecrow  Sketches  - 1923 

Oliver  Ditson  & Co. 

Manchester,  Mass.  - Aug.  24,  1932 

I will  Praise  Thee  0 Lord  - 1924 
C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 

St.  Cecilia  Society,  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1925 

From  the  Hills  - Pastels  for  the  Piano  - 1925 
C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 

Elegiac  Poem  - 1925 

(Manuscript) 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  - Dec.  2,  1926 

Flivver  Ten  Million  - 1927 

C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - April  15,  1927 

m • - • • U • 

Arranged  for  Piano,  May  Night  by  the  Roadside  - 1927 
C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 


California  - 1928 

C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - April  6,  1928 

Flight  of  the  Eagle  - 1930 

C.  C.  Birchard  & Co. 

New  Bedford  Choristers  - May  5,  1931 


Trio  for  Strings  - 19?3 
(Manuscript) 

Malkin  Quartette,  New  England  Conservatory  Concert  of 
Chamber  Music  - April  S7,  1932 

American  Sketches  - 1932 
(Manuscript) 

Mever  been  performed 
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VII  - BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A .  BOOKS 

Elson,  Louis  C.  - History  of  American  Music 
MacMillan  Co.  1925  (Revised  Edition) 

Howard,  John  Tasker  - Our  American  Music 
Thomas  Crowell  Co.  1931 

Rosenfeld,  Paul  - An  Hour  with  American  Music 
J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  1929 

B.  TEXTS  OF  OPERAS  AlID  DRAl.lATIC  V/ORKS 

Barton,  George  Edward  - The  Pipe  of  Desire 
The  Merrymount  Press,  1905 

Converse,  Frederick  S.  - Sacrifice 
H.  W.  Gray  & Co.  1911 

Mackaye,  Percy  - The  Immigrants 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  N.  Y.  1912 

Mackaye,  Percy  - Masque  of  St,  Louis 
Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  1914 

C.  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

Current  Literature  - December  1908  (op.  673-674) 

Harper's  Weekly  - December  16,  1907  (p.  244) 

Music  by  Converse 

Harper's  Weekly  - April  9,  1910  (p.  25) 

"The  Pipe  of  Desire"  by  Lawrence  Gilman 

In  World  Today  - January  1909  (pp.  30-34) 

Frederick  Converse,  Composer  of  Grand  Opera 
by  Frederick  W.  Coburn 

Music  Lovers  Calendar  - 1908  (op.  21-25) 

Frederick  S.  Converse  by  Edward  B.  Hill 

Musical  America  - October  22,  1910  (p.  28) 

Story  of  Converse's  New  Opera,  by  Olin  Downes 

Musician  - April  1909  (pp.  164-5) 

List  of  Works  by  Edward  B.  Hill 

New  Music  Review  - October  1907  (pp.  684-685) 
Frederick  S.  Converse 
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- ,New  Music  Review  - March  1908  (pp.  216-317) 

"Job"  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  Boston 

New  Music  Review  - March  1909  (po.  208-814) 

"Pipe  of  Desire"  Analytical  Notes  by  Olin  Downes 

New  Music  Review  - April  1911  (pp,  252-255) 

First  Performance  of  "Sacrifice"  by  Olin  Downes 

Outlook  - February  10,  1906  (p.895)  "Pipe  of  Desire" 

Outlook  - February  18,  1920  (pp.  270-271) 

New  American  Symphony 

Review  of  Reviews  - April  1911  (pp.  446-448) 
Significance  of  Converse's  "Sacrifice" 

Signals  - November  25,  1908 

Ein  Amerikanisches  Oratorium  in  Deutschland 
August  Spanuth 

D.  PROGRAMS  CONSULTED  FOR  PERFORMANCES  OF  WORKS 

Boston  Symphony  Programs : 


Jan. 

1899 

Dec. 

81, 

1900 

April 

9, 

1903 

Jan. 

20, 

1905 

March 

2, 

1906 

Jan. 

25, 

1907 

March 

9, 

1908 

April 

9, 

1910 

Feb. 

9, 

1912 

March 

6, 

1915 

April 

27, 

1917 

Dec. 

13, 

1918 

Jan. 

30, 

1980 

April 

21, 

1922 

April 

18, 

1924 

April 

15, 

1927 

April 

6, 

1928 

Boston  Opera  House  Program  of  "Sacrifice" 

Season  1910-1911 

Jordan  Hall  Orchestral  Concert  Program 
Jan.  10,  1907 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Program  of  "Pipe  of  Desire" 
Season  1909-1910 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Program 
Dec.  2,  1926 
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E.  NSVrSPAPER  REVIEWS  AND  CRITICISMS  ON  PERFOR-MANCE  OF  WORKS 


Boston  Advocate  - 

Jan.  13,  1399;  Jan.  7,  1907;  Louis  C.  Elson; 

Jan.  28,  1907,  Louis  C.  Elson;  March  9,  1908, 

Louis  C.  Elson;  March  8,  1911,  Louis  C.  Elson  ; 

Feh.  10,  1912,  Louis  C.  Elson;  April  28,  1917, 

Louis  C.  Elson. 

Boston  American  - 

Jan.  27,  1907;  Jan.  8,  1911 

Christian  Science  Monitor  - 

March  4,  1911;  April  28,  1917;  Aoril  22,  1922; 

April  16,  1927  L.A.S.;  April  7,  1928  L.A.S. 

Boston  Globe  - 

Jan.  22,  1905;  March  4,  1906;  Jan.  27,  1907; 

March  8,  1908;  April  9,  1910;  April  11,  1910; 

Nov.  27,  1910;  March  8,  1911;  Feb.  9,  1912; 

April  28,  1917;  April  22,  1922;  April  16,  1927; 

April  7,  1928. 

Boston  Herald  - 

Jan.  15,  1909;  Dec.  24,  1900;  Jan.  22,  1905; 

Feb.  1,  1906  Philip  Hale;  March  4,  1906  P.  Hale; 
March  9,  1906;  Jan.  27,  1907  P.  Hale;  March  8, 

1908  P.  Hale;  April  9,  1910  P.  Hale;  April  11, 

1910;  March  14,  1911  P.  Hale;  Feb.  9,  1912  P. 

Hale;  April  28,  1917  P.  Hale;  April  22,  1922 
P.  Hale;  April  19,  1924  P.  Hale;  April  16, 

1927  P.  Hale;  April  7,  1928  P.  Hale. 

Boston  Journal  - 

Jan.  15,  1899  Philip?}  Hale;  Dec.  24,  1900  P.  Hale; 

Nov.  23,  1903  P.  Hale;  March  11,  1910;  April  11, 

1910;  Feb.  26,  1911;  March  4,  1911;  Feb.  20,  1912. 

Boston  Post  - 

Jan.  26,  1906  Olin  Downes;  March  4,  1911  0.  Downes; 
Feb.  10,  1912  0.  Downes;  April  28,  1917  0.  Downes; 

Jan.  31,  1920  0.  Downes;  April  22,  1922;  April  19, 

1924  Warren  Storey  Smith;  April  16,  1927  W.  S.  Smith 
April  7,  1928  W.  S.  Smith 

Boston  Transcript  - 

Jan.  15,  1899;  Dec.  24,  1900;  Jan.  22,  1905; 

Feb.  1,  1906  H.  T.  Parker;  March  3,  1906;  Jan.  13, 
1907  Edward  B.  Hill;  Jan.  26,  1907;  Sept.  10,  1908; 
March  8,  1908  H.  T.  Parker;  April  9,  1910;  April 
11,  1910;  Feb.  25,  1911;  March  4,  1911  H.  T.  Parker; 
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Boston  Transcript  (Contd) 

• Feb.  10,  1912  H.  T.  Parker;  April  28,  1917 

H.  T.  Parker;  Jan.  31,  1920  H.  T.  Parker;  April 
22,  1922  H.  T.  Parker;  April  19,  1924  H.  T.  Parker 
April  14,  1927  Alfred  H.  Meyer;  April  16,  1927  H. 
T.  Parker;  April  5,  1928  A.  H.  Meyer;  April  7, 

1928  H.  T.  Parker. 

F.  injSICAL  SCORES  STUDIED 

( # denotes  piano  score  and  in  the  case  of  choral 
works  and  operas  denotes  piano  and  vocal  score. 

* denotes  full  orchestral  score.) 

# Ask  Me  No  More 

# Answer  of  the  Stars 

# Ballet  from  Caius  Caesar 

# Bright  Star 

# California 

# Echo 

# Endyraion's  Narrative 

# Fantasia  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

# Festival  of  Pan 

# Flight  of  the  Eagle 
# * Flivver  Ten  Million 

# The  Hermit  Thrush 

4 Harvard  Sovereign  Mother 

# Indian  Serenade 

# I Will  Praise  Thee  0 Lord 

# Jeanne  d'Arc 
4 Job 

# Laudate  Dominum 

# Love's  Homing 

# Love  within  the  Lover's  Breast 


# • Masque  of  St.  Louis 

# Mystic  Trumpeter 

# Night  and  Day 

# Ormazd 

# Peace  Pipe 

# * Pipe  of  Desire 

# Sacrifice 

# Scarecrow  Sketches 

# Septett 

# Serenade 

# Silent  Noon  . \ 

# Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

# Sonata  for  Violincello  and  Piano 

# Song  of  the  Sea 

# String  Quartette  in  A Minor 

# Suite  for  Piano 

# Symphony  in  D Minor 

# Symphony  in  E Minor 

# The  Service  Stars  are  Shining  > 

# Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

# Valser  Poetici 

# Waltzes 

# Wild  Rose 

# Youth  Concert  Overture 
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